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RACE AND 


I propose to offer for consideration 
some very general views upon the ef- 
fects and inter-action of the ideas of 
Race and Religion upon the political 
grouping of the population in various 
countries of Eastern Europe and of 
Asia, with the object of showing how 
they unite and divide mankind over a 
great portion of the earth. It will be 
understood, I hope, that it is impos- 
sible in a brief discussion to go far or 
thoroughly over such a wide field. I 
can only try to indicate some salient 
points that may be worth attention. 

If we look back upon the ancient 
world, as it was known to Greece and 
to Rome, and as it can be dimly sur- 
veyed through the records of classic 
antiquity, we find that before the 
Christian era the populations were di- 
vided and sub-divided into races or 
tribes, with names signifying a com- 
mon origin or descent; at any rate 
some kind of tribal association. The 
designation of their country was usu- 
ally derived from the name of some 
dominant race, as Gallia from the 
Gauls or Judea from the Jews; indeed 
I might say, as France from the 
Franks or England from the Angles. 
Religious denominations of any large 
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community were, I venture to suggest, 
unknown, at apy rate in ancient Hou- 
rope. The polytheism of these ages 
was too local and miscellaneous to 
weld together any considerable groups 
on the basis of a common worship or 
belief; for although three great rell- 
gions then existed, Buddhism, Hindu- 
ism, and the faith of Zoroaster (still 
represented by the Parsees), these 
were confined to Central and BHastern 
Asia. And, moreover, these religions 
had not the missionary spirit; I mean 
that they made no vigorous open at; 
tempts to spread and gain proselytes, 
still less did they use force to convert 
great multitudes. But after the Chris- 
tian era a change came over the face 
of the Western world. The Roman 
empire—that greatest monument of 
human power, as Dean Church has 
called it—began the fusion of races in- 
to one vast political society; its do 
minion extended continuously from 
Britain on the west to Asia Minor and 
the countries bordering on the Caspi- 
an Sea; it settled the law and lan- 
guage of Southern Europe. The es- 
tablishment of the Roman empire is a 
cardinal epoch of the world’s political 
history. Then followed two events 
of immense political importance that 
changed the whole aspect and con- 
dition of the religious world—the 
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rise and spread of two powerful mis- 
sionary and militant religions. First 
came Christianity to overspread the 
lands which the empire had levelled 
politically. Islam followed in the sev- 
enth century, and the conflict between 
these two rival faiths, each claiming 
universal spiritual dominion, altered 
not only the spiritual but also the tem- 
poral order of things in Europe and 
Western Asia. 

In Asia the victorious creed of Ma- 
homed imposed upen. immense multi- 
tudes a religious denomination; they 
became Mussulmans. In Western 
Europe the dominion of the Roman 
empire had by this time fallen to 
Pieces; it was torn asunder by barba- 
rian invaders; but upon the ruins of 
that empire was built up the great 
Catholic Church of Rome, which gath- 
ered together all races of the West 
under the common denomination of 
Christianity. Beneath the canopies of 
these two great religions the primitive 
grouping of the people’ survived; 
throughout Europe there were no set- 
tled kingdoms or nativns, but a jumble 
of races and tribes contending for 
land and power. Now we know that 
in Western Europe this strife and con- 
fusion of the Middie Ages at last end- 
ed in the formation, on a large scale, 
of separate nationalities, and perhaps 
we may take, roughly, the end of the 
fifteenth century as the period when 
the great territorial kingdoms were 
definitely marked out, and when the 
rulers were rounding off their posses- 
sions under designations that may be 
called national. In these countries the 
sub-divisions according to race had 
now lost almost all political. signifi- 
cance; but in the sixteenth century 
another great disturbing element reap- 
peared. The great wars of religion 
again made a fresh division of the 
people into two camps of Roman Cath- 
olics and Protestants. This ferment 
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present ‘time all minor groups of the 
population in Western Europe have 
been absorbed under large national 
designations; the nations are marked 
off within clearly cut frontiers, and 
separated by the paramount distinc- 
tion of languages. In Western Europe 
you do not now define a man by his 
original race or by his religion, you 
ask whose natural-born subject he is, 
in whose territory he lives, and you 
class him accordingly as French, Eng- 
lish, Spanish or Italian. 

Now it has been, I think, one result 
of this consolidation of the West into 
States and Nationalities, with religion 
mostly corresponding to the region, 
that the persistence in other parts of 
the world of the earlier ideas of race 
and religion, the primordial grouping 
of mankind, has been far too common- 
ly overlooked and undervalued. My 
present object is to lay stress on the 
importance of realizing and under- 
standing them. And I may begin by 
throwing out the suggestion that this 
oversight, this neglect of ideas and 
facts that still have great strength and 
vitality, may be connected with the in- 
fluence, in France and England, of a 
certain’ school of political philosophy 
that arose in the eighteenth century, 
in France. The Encyclopédistes, as 
they were called, because their leaders 
wrote the celebrated French Encyclo- 
peedia, treated in theory all notions of 
separate races, religions, and frontiers 
as so many barriers against the spread 
of a common civilization, which was 
to unite all peoples on general princi- 
ples of reason, scientific knowledge, 
and emancipation from local or nation- 
al prejudices. As a theory this might 
not have had much practical effect; 
but at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury came the French Revolution, when 
these philosophical notions took a 
very seriously practical shape; for the 
French Republican armies invaded the 
kingdoms of Western Europe with the 
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war-cry of universal fraternity and 
equality. Revolutionary France ig- 
nored both race and religion. It pro- 
claimed, De. Tocqueville says, above 
and instead of all peculiar nationali- 
ties, an intellectual citizenship that 
was intended to include the people of 
every country to which it extended, 
superseding all distinctions of lan- 
guage, tradition, and national charac- 
ter. Under Napoleon this fierce im- 
pulse of democratic levelling was 
transformed into Imperialism: he 
aimed at restoring an Empire in the 
West. But this aroused equally fierce 
resistance, and when Napoleon had 
been beaten down, the national feeling 
emerged stronger than ever. The doc- 
trines of the French Encyclopédistes 
were inherited by the English school 
of Utilitarians, led by Bentham and 
the two Mills; and John Stuart Mill in 
particular, declared that one of the 
chief obstacles to human improvement 
was the tendency to regard difference 
of race as indelible. In fact, all this 
school, which had considerable influ- 
ence some forty years ago, treated re- 
ligious and social distinctions as in- 
convenient and decaying barriers 
against rational progress, or as fictions 
invented by indolent thinkers to save 
themselves the trouble of investigating 
the true causes that modify human 
character. 

There is undoubtedly a certain de- 
gree of truth underlying this view. In 
the settled nationalities of the West 
these distinctions of race and religion 
have a tendency to become unimport- 
ant and obsolete for political purposes, 
although a glance across the water to 
Ireland will remind us that they have 
by no means disappeared. What I 
wish to lay stress upon is the very se- 
rious importance of race and religion, 
politically, in other parts of the world, 
and particularly in some Asiatic coun- 
tries with which England is closely 
connected and concerned. For, in the 
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first place, there has been a notable re- 
vival of the sentiment of race in East- 
ern Europe. And, secondly, the spread 
of European dominion over Asia may 
be regarded as one of the most promi- 
nent and powerful movements in the 
politics of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century; one which may be- 
come the dominant feature of politics 
in the twentieth century. It is this 
movement that is forcing upon our se- 
rious attention the immense practical 
importance of race and religion. 

The plan which I shall attempt to 
follow in making a brief survey of my 
subject, is to begin with a glance at 
the political condition of Central Eu- 
rope, and to travel rapidly Eastward. 
In the West, as I have said, we have 
compact and permanently established 
States with national governments. But 
as soon as we pass to Central Europe 
we find the Austro-Hungarian empire 
distracted and threatened by internal 
feuds, arising out of the contention for 
ascendency of two races, Germans and 
Slavonians, and also out of the de- 
mands of the various provinces and 
dependencies for political recognition 
of their separate identities, founded on 
claims to represent internal sections or 
sub-divisions of the two chief races. 
The Slavonic populations in the north- 
west of the Empire are parted asunder 
from those in the south-east by the 
Hungarians, who came in from the 
east, and are of a different stock, and 
who have succeeded in establishing 
the federated kingdom of Hungary. I 
will not trouble you with statistical or 
geographical details. For my present 
purpose it is enough to mention that 
the subjects of Austria, apart from 
Hungary, are classed in eight sepa- 
rate sections, differentiated by separ- 
ate languages, and that Poles, Bohe- 
mians, Germans, and Italians, are all 
and each claiming a kind of home 
rule within the empire, and show an 
increasing tendency to group them- 
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selves by distinctions of race. In Bo- 
hemia the population is nearly equal- 
ly divided between Germans and 
Slavs, who speak different languages, 
have separate schools, and contend 
violently for political preponderance. 
In Moravia and Silesia, where the Slav 
element is stronger, the same conflict 
goes on. In Galicia the contest is be- 
tween Poles and Ruthenians, between 
the Roman Catholic and the Greek 
Churches. In Hungary proper the 
Magyars have political predominance, 
but the population of German descent 
and language is more numerous than 
the Magyars: in Transylvania, further 
eastward, the Magyars are politically 
overriding the Slav races; in Croatia 
to the southward a similar struggle is 
going on. Throughout every province 
of the Austro-Hungarian empire we 
see the same intermixture of races, re- 
ligions, and languages—the more num- 
erous and better united sections are 
striving for political ascendency: the 
weaker sections contend against them 
by demanding autonomy. And, as 
all these various antipathies and 
jealousies are represented in the 
Parliament of the empire, the peace- 
ful consolidation of the empire in- 
to a large national State is  in- 
terrupted by resistance under the 
watchword of separate nationalities. 
Religious differences between Roman 
Catholicism, Calvinism, and the Greek 
Church in the Eastern provinces, ac- 
centuate the incoherence. Each sepa- 
rate group takes for its symbol, the 
standard round which people rally, a 
language—German, Polish, Tcheque, 
Ruthenian, and so on. They are all 
being energetically maintained and 
jealously preserved in speech and writ- 
ing in the schools and the assemblies. 
Moreover, three different Churches, at 
least, are rallying their adherents and 
driving in the wedge of religious dis- 
sension. All these groups go back to 
the early traditions and history of the 
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races, they sharpen up old grievances, 
and oppose each other vigorously in 
the Imperial Chamber of Representa- 
tives. They are, in fact, endeavoring 
to construct an earlier formation of 
civil society, and to reverse the order 
of political amalgamation of small 
States into large ones which has been 
operating for centuries in Western 
Europe. In Western Europe the prin- 
ciple of nationalities has been a method 
not of disintegration, but of concentra- 
tion. It has led within the last fifty 
years to the establishment of two 
States of first-class magnitude, Ger- 
many and Italy, and Louis Napoleon, 
who had proclaimed the idea of na- 
tional unification, was ruined by his 
own policy, for the Germans destroyed 
his dynasty, and Italy gave him no 
help. But in Austro-Hungary, on the 
contrary, the movement is not toward 
centralization—it is centrifugal and 
separatist; and if it continues to in- 
crease in force it may threaten with 
dissolution an ancient and powerful 
Empire. 

Since we entered, in our survey, the 
Austrian territories, we have found 
ourselves within the jurisdiction of an 
empire in the true sense of that word, 
which I take to mean the dominion of 
one superior sovereignty over many 
subordinate races, tribes, or petty 
States that obey its authority. I may 
be permitted to regard the German 
Emperor as the military head of a 
constitutional federation, which is a 
different thing. Now I think it may 
be said that from Austria eastward 
across South-Eastern Europe and 
Asia, from Vienna to Pekin, the gen- 
eral form of government is not national 
but imperial. Every government is 
holding together a number of different 
groups, all jealous of each other, all 
of whom would fall apart and probably 
fight among themselves, if they were 
not kept under by one ruler over them. 
It may be affirmed, broadly, that the 
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structure of modern HBurope, as repre- 
sented by the massing of the popula- 
tions into great homogeneous nations 
within fixed limits, has now been com- 
pletely left behind in the West, and 
that from the shores of the Adriatic 
Sea right across Asia to the Pacific 
Ocean, the real sub-divisions of the 
people, the bonds that unite and sepa- 
rate them into different groups, are 
denoted by Race and Religion, some- 
times by one, sometimes by the other, 
occasionally by both. 

Our first step over the boundaries of 
the Austro-Hungarian empire, proceed- 
ing south-east beyond the Danube and 
the Carpathian mountains, brings us 
into the various principalities and 
provinces that were once under the 
domifion of the Ottoman Empire, 
though almost all of them are now in- 
dependent of it. Nearly all of them 
lie in the region south of the Danube, 
which is usually known as the Balkan 
Peninsula. Here the complexities of 
race and religion are abundantly man- 
ifest, and these archaic divisions of 
political society surround us every- 
where. This region has indeed been 
parcelled out, within our own time, in- 
to territories of diverse States, but this 
is quite a modern formation, and the 
idea of such political citizenship has 
been very recently introduced. 

If, now, it is asked why, in this cor- 
ner of South-Eastern Europe, this 
medley of internal distinctions, which 
was the prevailing characteristic of 
the ancient world, has been so long 
preserved, the answer is that all this 
country, the Balkan Peninsula, was 
under the direct government of the 
Ottoman empire up to about seventy 
years ago, and that most of the prov- 
inces were only liberated from the 
Turkish yoke in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. The effect of the 
long dominion of the Turks over this 
country had been to perpetuate the 
state of things which existed when 
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they first conquered it. Their policy, 
the policy of all Asiatic empires, was 
not to consolidate, or to obliterate dif- 
ferences produced by race and reli- 
gion, but to maintain them in order to 
rule more securely. And here I may 
quote from a book recently published 
under the title of Turkey in Europe, 
which is unique of its -kind, for in no 
othtr work can we find so complete 
and particular a history of the Balkan 
lands, or so accurate a description of 
the grouping of the people, taken from 
personal knowledge and local investi- 
gation. The author, who calls him- 
self Odysseus, reminds us that the Ot- 
toman Sultans acquired these terri- 
tories when they were in the confusion 
and dismemberment which followed 
the decay and fall of the Byzantine 
empire; and he explains that the 
Turks, who have been always inferior 
in number to the aggregate of their 
Christian subjects, could hardly have 
kept up their dominion if at any time 
the Christians had united against 
them. As the Christians were not con- 
verted, religious unification, which in 
Asia was the basis of Mahomedan 
power, was here impossible, so the 
Turks divided that they might rule. 
“The Turks have thoroughly learned,” 
he says, “and daily put into practice 
with admirable skill, the lesson of 
divide et impera, and hence they have 
always done, and still do, all in their 
power to prevent the obliteration of 
racial, linguistic, and religious differ- 
ences.” They have perpetuated and 
preserved, as if in a museum, the 
strange medley that was existing 
when these lands were first conquered 
by Turkish Sultans nearly five hun- 
dred years ago. Their idea of govern- 
ment has always been simply to take 
tribute and secure their paramount 
supremacy. The result has been that 
the confusion, intermixture, and ri- 
valry of race and religion is far more 
intricate than even in the Austro- 
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Hungarian empire, where the central 
government has tried to reconcile and 
amalgamate. In Turkey, Odysseus 
tells us, “not only is there a medley of 
races, but the races inhabit, not differ- 
ent districts, but the same district. Of 
three villages within ten miles of one 
another, one will be Turkish, one 
Greek, one Bulgarian—or perhaps one 
Albanian, one Bulgarman, and one Ser- 
vian, each with their own language, 
dress, and religion, and eight races and 
languages may be found in one large 
town.” 

What has been the upshot and con- 
sequence of this Turkish system? It 
has been to make the Balkan Peninsu- 
la a battlefield, during the last four 
centuries, of two great militant creeds, 
Christianity and Islam, collecting the 
population into two religious camps; 
while inside these two main religious 
divisions there are manifold sub-divis- 
ions of race. Men of the same creed 
are in different groups of race; nor are 
the race-groups always of the same 
creed, for one section may have be- 
come fanatic Mahomedans, while the 
rest have adhered to Christianity. The 
intermixture is the more complicated 
because one cannot attempt to dis- 
tinguish a race by physical character- 
istics, by their personal appearance or 
features as marking descent from one 
stock. The practices of polygamy, 
slavery, of the purchase of women, 
and their capture in the interminable 
wars, have produced incessant cross- 
ing of breeds. It is not often under- 
stood or remembered that in former 
times a tribe or band of foreign in- 
vaders, when they had to cross the sea 
or to make long expeditions, very 
rarely brought women with them. So 
when they settled on the conquered 
lands they must have intermarried, 
forcibly or otherwise, with the sub- 
ject race. If they massacred the men, 
the women were part of their booty. 
Neither is the test of language a sure 
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one, though it is the best we have, 
and is becoming more and more the 
criterion of race; for a kind of strug- 
gle for existence goes on among the 
languages, they spread or contract un- 
der various influences, mainly politi- 
cal. The folk may change their lan- 
guage as they may change — their 
creed; and, what is more remarkable, 
they may even change their race. Ac- 
cording to the book I have just quo- 
ted, the Ottoman Government classes 
all its subject population into religious 
communities. Whatever be a man’s 
race or language, if he professes Is- 
lam, he is called a Mahomedan; if he 
is of the orthodox Greek Church at 
Constantinople, he is Greek or Rdmi, 
for Stambul was the capital of the 
Roman empire; or else he is Katholik, 
Armenian, or Jew, according to his 
creed, not according to his birthplace 
or his blood. So the official designa- 
tions are religious, while the popular 
usage is various, sometimes following 
race, sometimes creed, and it is still 
constantly shifting, as I shall present- 
ly try to explain. 

And here it may be interesting to 
mention a peculiarity of the growth 
and constitution of the Eastern or 
Greek Church, in contrast with the 
Western Church of Rome. The Rom- 
an Church has always claimed uni- 
versality—it has ignored and attempt- 
ed to trample down ‘all political and 
national divisions; it demands of all 
Roman Catholics, whoever they may 
be, submission to the supreme spirit- 
ual dictation of the Roman pontiff, 
and those who accept any other au- 
thority are outside the pale. From the 
beginning the Roman Catholic Church 
has made incessant war upon every 
kind of heresy or dissent, transform- 
ing the old rites and worships where 
they could not be exterminated. It 
proclaims independence of the State, 
it has no local centres cr national 
branches. The Pope at Rome claims 





spiritual authority over all Roman 
Catholics everywhere. But the histor- 
ical fact that the Eastern or Greek 
Church was always under the control 
of the Byzantine empire at Constanti- 
nople, has kept this Church much more 
closely allied to the Temporal Power; 
and the result has been that through- 
out its development it has remained 
closely connected* with the State. So 
that wherever a fresh State has been 
formed, the Greek Church has become 
national, and the spiritual authority, 
adapting itself to political changes, 
has become a separate institution. The 
most signal example of this is to be 
seen in Russia, where the Greek 
Church, being cut off from Constanti- 
nople, had its own independent Patri- 
arch up to the time of Peter the Great; 
and very lately, when Bulgaria be- 
came a State, it set up its own head 
of the Church, or Exarch. When Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina were ruled by the 
Turkish Sultan, the chief of the Greek 
Church in that country was the Patri- 
arch at Constantinople. Now that 
these provinces have passed under the 
administration of Austria, the eccle- 
siastical authority has also been trans- 
ferred from the Patriarch to local 
Metropolitans. Each new State shows 
a tendency to establish what I may 
call spiritual Home Rule. We know 
that in Western Europe the establish- 
ment of National Churches came in by 
one great religious upheaval that is 
ealled the Reformation. In Eastern 
Europe the movement has proceeded 
gradually, keeping pace with the rise 
and recognition of separate govern- 
ments, and the result has been the 
multiplication of internal ecclesiasti- 
cal divisions. 

I have said that the Ottoman Em- 
pire recognizes only religious denom- 
nations in the classification of the 
people. Apparently this was the gen- 


eral usage in former times. A Greek 
meant a member of the orthodox Greek 
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Church, who might or might not be an 
inhabitant of Greece, nor would he 
necessarily have spoken the Greek 
tongue. If a Christian changed his re- 
ligion, as a matter of course he 
changed his name and his designation; 
he was placed in another group. But 
the pressure of political independence 
has been latterly bringing into promi- 
nence the idea of Race. Odysseus, 
from whose book I quote again, gives 
us the very curious fact that even race 
is not immutable, it changes like re- 
ligion, with the political movement; it 
has become a question of political ex- 
pediency. When a separate State has 
been organized, as in Bulgaria, or 
when a league for shaking off the 
Turkish yoke is being organized, as in 
Macedonia, the plan of the leaders is 
to induce the people to drop minor 
distinctions of origin and to unite for 
the purposes of political combination, 
under some larger national name, to 
call themselves Hellenes in Greece, 
Bulgarians in Bulgaria, and Macedo- 
nians in the Turkish province of Mace- 
donia. Moreover, when a new State 
has been thus formed, like Greece, Ser- 
via, Bulgaria, on the principle of Race, 
the patriotic party begins to discover 
that many Greeks or Bulgarians are 
outside the territory, and they set up 
a claim to enlarge their boundaries in 
order to bring these people inside. So 
that the questions of Races and 
Churches are used to keep up contin- 
ual intrigues, dissensions, and a lively 
agitation throughout these countries. 
For since religion is always a powerful 
uniting force, there is a constant ef- 
fort to bring the people to congregate 
under the established Church of their 
new state, to renounce their obedience 
to any spiritual head outside its lim- 
its. We have, therefore, the curious 
spectacle of a frequent shifting of de- 
nominations of Race and Creed for the 
purpose of political consolidation. In 
fact we are witnessing in the Balkan 
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Peninsula a struggle among the petty 
States to strengthen themselves by 
capturing each other’s population. 

I think I may have said enough to 
prove, briefly and superficially, the 
importance, in Central and South-East- 
ern Europe, of the ideas of Race and 
Religion, the necessity of understand- 
ing their strength and operation. So 
goon as we cross into Asia we find 
these ideas universally paramount. It 
will perhaps be remembered that 
Henry Maine pointed out long ago, in 
his book on Ancient Law, that during 
a large part of what we call modern 
history no such conception was enter- 
tained as that of territorial sover- 
eignty, as indicated by such a title as 
the King of France. “Sovereignty,” 
he said, “was not associated with do- 
minion over a portion or sub-division 
of the earth.” Now I do not believe 
that a territorial title is assumed at 
this moment by any of the great Asi- 
atic sovereigns in Asia. Here in 
Burope we talk of the Sultan of Tur- 
key, the Shah of Persia, or the Em- 
peror of China; but these are not 
the styles or designations which are 
actually used by these potentates; they 
are each known, on their coins, and in 
their public proclamations, by a string 
of lofty titles, generally religious, like 
our “Defender of the Faith,” which 
make no reference to their territories. 
Such were the titles of the Moghul em- 
perors of India, and I may here ob- 
serve that the term Emperor of India, 
now borne by the English King, is en- 
tirely of British manufacture. The 
truth is that Asiatic kingdoms have 
no settled territorial boundaries, they 
are always changing, just as our In- 
dian frontiers are constantly moving 
forward; and wherever in Asia there 
exists a demarcated line of frontier, it 
has been fixed by the intervention of 
Huropean governments interested in 
maintaining order. In Mahomedan 
lands the basis of a ruler’s authority, 
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in theory at least, is religious, and all 
through western Asia there is the clos- 
est connection between the State and 
the dominant creed of Islam; for a 
Mahomedan sovereign’s authority is 
ecclesiastical, so to speak, as well as 
civil; he is bound, in the words of our 
Litany, not only to execute justice, but 
to “maintain truth”; and the theory of 
two separate jurisdictions, spiritual 
and temporal, is practically unknown, 
though of course in dealing with reli- 
gious questions the ruler must be sup- 
ported by the chief expounders of the 
law of Islam. To borrow a phrase 
from Hobbes, “the religion of the Ma- 
homedans is a part of their policy,” as 
it is also the fundamental bond of their 
whole society. 

We have seen that in South-Eastern 
Europe there is an intricate intermix- 
ture of the distinctions of race and 
religion, with a tendency of race to 
win the mastery. This is because the 
people of those countries were con- 
quered by Islam, but only partially 
converted, and the Turkish Sultans, as 
I have already said, encouraged dis- 
cord among their Christian subjects. 
But in Western Asia the faith of Is- 
lam not only conquered but converted 
much more completely; it almost extir- 
pated other faiths in Asia Minor and 
Persia, leaving in Asia Minor only a 
few obscure sects, like the Nestorians, 
in a region that had been wholly Chris- 
tian, and leaving in Persia only some 
seattered relics of the great Zoroas- 
trian religion, still represented in two 
or three towns by those whom we call 
Parsees. In these lands, therefore, re- 
ligion has generally mastered race, for 
the laws that regulate the whole per- 
sonal condition and property of the 
people are determined by their reli- 
gion, with a certain variety of local cus- 
toms. Nevertheless, beneath the over- 
spreading religious denomination there 
are a large number of tribal groups, 
all of whom are known by tribal 
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names. Most of these tribes are fa- 
natic Islamites, but in the midst of 
them is one group which is distinct by 
religion and probably by race—I mean 
the Armenians. They do not form a 
majority of the population in Armenia, 
they are scattered about western Asia, 
and are divided into two Christian 
sects, which under the Turkish em- 
pire are regarded as two religious 
communities. Their recent terrible 
misfortunes afford a signal and melan- 
choly warning of the danger of in- 
terfering in Oriental affairs without a 
full understanding of the complications 
arising out of these very differences 
and antagonisms of race and religion 
that I have been endeavoring to ex- 
plain. And the whole story is a strik- 
ing example of the tremendous power 
of religion in Asiatic politics. In 1895 
the European Powers interposed in the 
name of justice and humanity to press 
upon the Turkish government the re- 
forms that had been promised by 
treaty, and thus to better the condition 
of the Armenians, by securing to them 
a certain share in the local and muni- 
cipal government. But the Armenians 
are a scattered and subject people, dif- 
ferent in race and religion and lan- 
guage from the ruling Turks, and the 
demand for giving them some kind 
of independence alarmed the Turkish 
government and inflamed the fanati- 
cism of the Mahomedans. The only 
result of European intervention was a 
frightful massacre of the Armenians, 
which the European Powers witnessed 
without any serious attempt to stop. 
Such are the consequences of misun- 
derstanding the real political situation 
and the forces at work. Probably many 
people in England had a very hazy no- 
tion of what the Armenians were, or 
what their name signified. We have 
always to remember that throughout 
Asia, and indeed over the greater part 
of the non-Christian world, the various 
sections of the population very rarely 
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use for themselves, or indeed for the 
country that they dwell in, the name 
that is used for them by Europeans. As 
our own system has become territorial, 
as we call any natural-born inhabitant 
of France a Frenchman, and so on, we 
are led by a false analogy to talk of 
Turkey and the Turks, Persia and the 
Persians, India and the Indians, China 
and the Chinese. But these broad 
designations denoting modern nation- 
alities are not used in Asia by the peo- 
ple themselves, to whom such a con- 
ception is foreign. I know of no 
terms in the languages of these coun- 
tries that correspond to our words, 
Turkey, India, ‘China, as geographical 
expressions, and I think that the 
names used by Europeans for outlying 
countries or peoples often come from 
some accident or chance, or mistake, 
or by taking the name of a part of a 
country for the name of the whole. In 
Asia the people still class themselves, 
in their ordinary talk, by names desig- 
nating religion or race. A curious ex- 
ample of a religious designation still 
survives, by the way, among DBuro- 
peans in South Africa. When the first 
Portuguese explorers of the African 
coast asked the Arab traders about 
the indigenous tribes, they, being Ma- 
homedans, said that the natives were 
all Kafirs, which means Infidels. This 
was supposed to be the general name 
of a people, and it has been handed 
down to us so that we still call the 
South African natives Kaffirs. I doubt 
whether the tribes concerned ‘have 
ever used or recognized among them- 
selves this unsavory name. I may 
note, by the way, that one of the most 
ancient tribal names in Asia is that by 
which the Greeks, outside the Turkish 
empire, are often known-—-YunAani, or 
Ionian—which must have been in use 
from the days when the Greek colo- 
nies settled on the coast of Asia Minor, 
many centuries before the Christian 
era. 
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We are pushing our survey eastward 
across Asia. The kingdom known to 
Europe by the name of Persia is 
styled by its inhabitants Iran, though 
I doubt whether a Persian subject be- 
longing to a particular tribe or sect 
would call himself IJrdni. The next 
independent kingdom, beyond Persia, 
is Afghanistan; and here we have an 
example of a designation originally 
implying race, gradually merging into 
one that is territorial and political. 
Afghanistan originally meant, I be- 
lieve, the great central mass of moun- 
tains occupied by a tribe called Af- 
ghans; it is now becoming a name that 
includes the whole territory ruled by 
the Afghan Amir at Kabul. The 
eauses that are producing this change 
in the signification of the word are, 
first, that the Amir of Kabul has sub- 
dued, more or less, all the tribes in- 
habiting the country, and secondly, 
that the pressure of England and Rus- 
sia on two sides of that country has 
necessitated an accurate demarcation 
of frontiers all round it, in order that 
the Amir’s territories, which are un- 
der our protection, may be precisely 
known. The kingdom is thus acquir- 
ing a territorial designation. But this 
kingdom of Afghanistan is really com- 
posed of a number of chiefships and 
provinces very loosely knit together 
under the sway of the Amir, which 
might fall asunder again if the ruler- 
ship at Kabul became weak. And the 
population is all parcelled out into va- 
rious races and tribes, usually dwell- 
ing in separate tracts under local 
chie..; they are always known among 
themselves by names, denoting race or 
tribe; sometimes patriarchal, like the 
Children of Israel, or the clans of our 
own Highlands; sometimes local, and 
in one case historical, for the dominant 
tribe to which the Amir belongs has 
ealled itself Durfni or royal. 

It is therefore the distinction of race 
or tribe, not of religion, that governs 
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the whole interior population through- 
out this vast region of high mountains 
and valleys in the centre, with com- 
paratively open country on the north 
and south; the whole area has been 
peopled by a confiux of tribes. Yet 
Afghanistan has some of the symptoms 
of national growth—I mean that if it 
could hold together as one kingdom it 
might grow into a nationality. In re- 
ligion the Afghans are almost all fa- 
natical Mahomedans, for Afghanistan 
is the great bulwark and citadel on the 
eastern frontier of Islam, and beyond 
it, in Eastern Asia, there are no in- 
dependent Mahomedan principalities. 
The kingdom has a strictly defined ter- 
ritory, and a dynasty which has risen 
from the chiefship of a powerful tribe 
to the heritable possession of that ter- 
ritory. This dynasty, moreover, is 
identical in race and religion with a 
large majority of its subjects, which 
is another peculiar source of strength; 
for almost all the other first-class 
kingdoms of Asia are ruled by dynas- 
ties of alien race, who sometimes pro- 
fess a religion different from that of 
many of their subjects. We are fre- 
quently reminded of the important 
fact that in India the English rulers 
are aliens in race and religion from 
the people; but we may also remember 
that after all this is only a difference 
of degree, a wider separation between 
the governors and the governed than 
elsewhere in Asia. The principal king- 
doms of:Asia are ruled by foreign 
families or dynasties that have come 
in by conquest. The Moghul dynasty 
that preceded our own government in 
India was foreign; and it was a Ma- 
homedan rulership over an enormous 
Hindu population. The Ottoman Turk 
was a foreign invader from Central 


-Asia, who still governs a variety of 


races and religions. In Persia the 
Shah’s family is of a Turkish tribe. 
And the Emperor of China is a Mand- 
choo Tartar, of a race quite apart 
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from that of the immense majority of 
the Chinese. Of course the Russians 
are as much aliens in Central Asia as 
the English in India, they govern from 
Petersburg as we do from London. I 
doubt, therefore, whether there is any 
other kingdom in Asia that has more 
of the element of national unity than 
Afghanistan, though unfortunately its 
political condition is precarious, be- 
cause there is still much tribal dis- 
union inside it. 

Eastward again beyond Afghanistan 
we enter the Indian empire, a vast 
dominion stretching south-eastward 
from the slopes of the outer Afghan 
hills and the Persian border to the 
western frontiers of the Chinese em- 
pire and of Siam, and controlling the 
whole seaboard of southern Asia, from 
Aden to Singapore. It is the posses- 
sion of this wide territory that has 
given to the English a direct and most 
important interest in the problems of 
race and religion. For, in the first 
place, in this empire we have to deal 
with three out of the four great Faiths 
of the world—Islam, Hinduism and 
Buddhism—and we have to uphold 
for ourselves the fourth, Christianity. 
Secondly we have also within the bor- 
ders of our empire a multiplicity of 
races and tribes; and we have the pe- 
culiar Indian institution of Caste, 
which marks off all Hindu Society in- 
to innumerable groups, distinguished 
one from another by the rules that 
forbid intermarriage and (in most 
cases) the sharing of food. Now the 
word Hindu requires a special expla- 
nation because there is nothing exactly 
like it elsewhere in the world; it is not 
exclusively a religious denomination; 
it denotes also a country and a race. 
When we speak of a Christian, a Ma- 
homedan, or a Buddhist, we mean a 
particular religious commynity without 
distinction of race or country. When 
we talk of Persians or Chinese, we in- 
dicate country or parentage without 
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any necessary distinction of creed. But 
when a man tells me he is a Hindu, I 
know that he means all three things 
together—religion, race and country. I 
can be almost sure that he is an inhab- 
itant of India, quite sure that he is of 
Indian parentage; and as to religion, 
the word Hindu undoubtedly locates 
him within one of the manifold groups 
who follow the ordinances and wor- 
ship the gods of Hinduism. Next in 
importance to the Hindus, as a reli- 
gious community, come the Mahome- 
dans, who number over sixty millions 
in India. The two faiths, Hinduism and 
Islam—polytheism and monotheism— 
are in strong opposition to each other; 
yet they are not quite clean cut apart, 
for some Hindu tribes that have been 
converted to Islam retain in part their 
primitive customs of worship and 
easte. And in Burmah, as in Ceylon, 
the population is almost wholly Bud- 
dhist. 

In a very able article that has re- 
cently appeared in an Indian maga- 
zine, the writer, a Hindu, observes: 
“The Hindus offer a curious instance 
of a people without any feeling of Na- 
tionality.” He finds an explanation in 
“the intensity of religiousness, which 
led to sectarianism, and allying itself 
with caste tended to preserve all local 
and tribal differences.” Other causes, 
historical, political, and geographical, 
might be mentioned, but I agree that 
the chief separating influence has been 
religious. And, however this may be, 
it may be affirmed that within our In- 
dian empire at the present moment the 
primary superior designation of a man 
is according to his religion—he is eith- 
er a Hindu, a Mahomedan, or a Bud- 
dhist. But inside these general reli- 
gious denominations are very many dis- 
tinctions of caste, race, or tribe. The 
Sikhs are a sect of Hindus who belong 
exclusively to the Punjab. The Mara- 
thas and Rajpfts are races who pro- 
fess Hinduism and who always call 
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themselves by their racial names: and 
there are many aboriginal tribes, like 
the Bheels and Gonds, who are being 
gradually absorbed into Hinduism. 
Race and religion are, in fact, more 
profoundly intermixed in India than 
perhaps in any other country of the 
world; and into such an intricate sub- 
ject I cannot now enter. My present 
point is that in India we are governing 
an empire of the antique pattern, quite 
different from the western nationali- 
ties, a country where complexities of 
race dnd creed meet us at every turn 
in the course of our administration; 
an empire which, as Mr. Bryce has 
pointed out in a recent essay that is 
full of light and knowledge, has many 
striking resemblances with the do- 
minion of Imperial Rome.* There is 
the same miscellany of tribes and 
races in diverse stages of civilization, 
warlike and half-tamed on the fron- 
tiers, softened and reconciled by peace, 
prosperity, and culture in the older 
provinces of the empire, wild and bar- 
barous in remote interior tracts. There 
is just visible in India a similar though 
much slighter tendency of the lan- 
guage of the ruling race to prevail 
among the educated classes, because 
the English language, like the Latin, 
has greater literary power, and con- 
veys to the Indians the latest ideas 
and scientific discoveries of the fore- 
most nations of the world. There is 
also a certain diffusion of European 
manners and even dress, resenbling in 
some degree what took place even in 
such a remote province of the Roman 
empire as Britain, where, as we know 
from Tacitus, it was made a reproach 
against the Romanizing Britons that 
they were abandoning their own cos- 
tume for the Roman toga and adopting 
the manners of their conquerors. All 
these tendencies are slightly affecting 
distinctions of race and _ religion; 


1“ Studies in History and Jurisprudence,” 
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though in India these distinctions are 
far deeper than they were under the 
Roman empire, and so far as one can 
judge they are ineffaceable. 

In regard to religious differences, so 
long as the people were almost univer- 
sally polytheistic the Romans had lit- 
tle trouble on this score, since every 
deity and every ritual was tolerated in- 
differently by their government, pro- 
vided that public order and decency 
were observed; and this is the prac- 
tice of our Government in India. But 
we have one difficulty in governing 
India that did not trouble the Romans 
at the time when they first founded 
their empire by conquest. I think that 
religion had then very little influence 
on politics. It was the advent of two 
great militant and propagating faiths, 
first Christianity, next Islam, that 
first made religion a vital element in 
politics, and afterwards made a com- 
mon creed the bond of union for great 
masses of mankind. It has now be- 
come in Asia a powerful instrument of 
political association. Therefore when 
we proclaim for our government in In- 
dia the principle of religious neutral- 
ity we do indeed avoid collision with 
other faiths, but we are without the 
advantage that is possessed by a State 
which represents and is supported by 
the religious enthusiasm of a great 
number of its subjects. I take the sep- 
aration of the State from religion to 
be a principle that is quite modern in 
Europe; and outside our Indian em- 
pire it is unknown in Asia. Every- 
where else the ruler is the head of 
some dominant church or creed. On 
the other hand our neutral atiitude en- 
ables us to arbitrate and keep the 
peace between the two formidable ri- 
vals, Islam and Hinduism, which in a 
large measure balance and restrain 
each other. And it is easier to govern 
a great empire full of diverse castes 
and creeds when you only demand 
from them obedience to the civil law, 
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than when the Government takes one 
side on religious questions. Neverthe- 
less, though in India we proclaim and 
practise religious neutrality, we muat 
always remember that India is, of all 
great countries in the world, that in 
which religious beliefs and antagonisms 
affect the administration most pro- 
foundly, and sub-divide the population 
with the greatest complexity. For the 
empire contains a wonderful variety 
of races and tribes, especially on its 
frontiers; it has the fierce Afghan 
tribes under our protectorate on the 
north-west, a cluster of utterly barba- 
rous tribes in the north-east, and in 
the Far East beyond Burmah we have 
undertaken the control of a border 
tract, full of petty rival chiefships, 
where the language, manners and ori- 
gins are related to the neighboring 
population of China. 

In China we have the true type of 
Asiatic empire, by far the oldest in 
the world, a sovereignty that, with 
various changes of dynasty, has gov- 
erned the Far East of Asia from time 
almost immemorial; an immense con- 
glomeration of different races under the 
rulership of a dynasty that is foreign 
to the great majority of its subjects. 
Here again I must remark on the ab- 
sence of territorial or national desig- 
nations. The word China, as designat- 
ing this empire, is not used by the peo- 
ple themselves; the official name 
means, I believe, the Great Pure King- 
dom; and the Emperor himself is 
known by various titles signifying 
august, lofty, or sacred. I suppose 
that almost the whole population be- 
longs to the great Mongolian or Tar- 
tar family of mankind; but the sub- 
divisions of different tribes, races, and 
languages, must be numerous, as might 
be expected in such a vastly extended 
empire, and the tribesmen are all 
known by their tribal names. In re- 
gard to Religion the situation is pe- 
culiar, it is without parallel elsewhere 
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in Asia; for three great systems exist 
in China separately and independent- 
ly, each of them working in peace side 
by side with the others: the religion 
founded by Confucius, which is a great 
system of morals; Buddhism, which is 
a Church with a splendid ritual, priest- 
hood, and monastic orders, and Tao- 
ism, which is a kind of naturalistic re- 
ligion, the worship of stars, natural 
forces, spirits, deified heroes and local 
gods. It is said to be a common thing 
for one person to belong to all three 
religions, and the State superintends 
them all impartially. One very re- 
markable and peculiar fact, which I 
give on excellent authority, is that in 
China religious denominations are 
never used to denote sections of the 
people, except by the Mahomedans, 
who are not numerous, and form a 
class apart. But any attempt to de- 
scribe the religion uf China would lead 
me far beyond the scope of this ad- 
dress. My present point is only to lay 
stress on the enormous political im- 
portance, in China as elsewhere in 
Asia, of the religious idea. For where- 
as powerful religious movements, af- 
fecting the destinies of kingdoms and 
causing great wars, have ceased in 
Western and Central Europe, in Asia 
all governments have constantly to ap- 
prehend some fresh outburst of reli- 
gious enthusiasm, the appearance of 
some prophet or new spiritual teacher, 
who gathers a following, like the Mah- 
di in the Soudan, and attacks the rul- 
ing power. The Tae Ping rebellion, 
which devastated China some forty 
years ago, is a casein point; it was be- 
gun by a fanatic leader who denounced 
the established religions, and it soon 
became a dangerous revolt against the 
Imperial dynasty. And the outbreak 
against the foreigners in China last 
year is understood to have originated 
in religious fanaticism. These events 
go to illustrate the enormous influence 
on politics which religion, whether you 
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call it enthusiasm or superstition, ex- 
ercises everywhere in Asia. 

But of all empires in Asia, the Rus- 
sian empire is the greatest and the 
most powerful. I have only space to 
say here that it is of the same type 
with the others; it is a vast dominion 
over an infinite variety of races, tribes, 
and creeds; it is a government which 
has come in by foreign conquest; a 
Christian Power which has among its 
subjects a great number of Mahome- 
dans. It differs from our Indian em- 
pire in this respect, that the Russian 
conquests were made gradually by 
land, across Central Asia, or by slow 
immigration and extension, as in Sibe- 
ria, whereas the English reached In- 
dia by a long sea-journey. So that in 
the Asiatic empire of Russia the sepa- 
ration of race between the rulers and 
their subjects is not so sharply defined 
as between England and India. Nev- 
ertheless the problems that confront 
Russia in Asia are similar in kind to 
those which face us in India; she has 
to reconcile to her permanent domin- 
ion a miscellany of alien peoples, whom 
it is almost impossible to fuse and con- 
solidate into anything like a nation- 
ality. 

I have now endeavored, very imper- 
fectly, to show how Race and Religion 
still powerfully affect society, and 
trouble politics, throughout a great 
part of the world. How far they in- 
fluence and interact upon each other is 
a difficult problem; but one may say 
that some religions seem to accord 
with the peculiar temperament and in- 
tellectual disposition of certain races; 
that, for instance, the active propagat- 
ing spirit of Islam flourishes in West- 
ern Asia, while in Eastern Asia a 
quiet and contemplative faith, with 
little missionary impulse, no strong 
desire to make converts, has always 
prevailed. But in the East everywhere 
Race and Religion still unite and iso- 
late the populations in groups—they 
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are the great dividing and disturbing 
forces that prevent or delay the con- 
solidation of settled nationalities; and 
so far as our experience goes, a fixed 
nationality of the Western type is the 
most solid and permanent form of po- 
litical government and social aggrega- 
tion. An empire is a different and 
looser mode of binding people together, 
yet at certain stages of civilization and 
the world’s progressitis a necessity; 
and an empire well administered is the 
best available instrument for promot- 
ing civilization and good order among 
backward races. So managed it may 
last long; and its dominion may be 
practically permanent, for commerce 
and industry, literature and science, 
rapid and easy communication by land 
and sea, spread far more quickly, and 
connect distant countries far more 
closely, in modern times than in the 
ancient world. Yet there is always an 
element of unrest and insecurity un- 
derlying the position of imperial ruler- 
ship over different and often discordant 
groups of subjects; and this has been 
one main cause of the immemorial 
weakness of Asiatic empires, and of 
the indifference of the people to a 
change of masters, because no single 
dynasty represented the whole people. 
It is just this weakness of the native 
rulers that has enabled the European 
to make his conquests in Asia; and we 
have carefully to remember that al- 
though our governments are superior 
in skill and strength, we have inheri- 
ted the old difficulties. For it is my be- 
lief that in many parts of the world, 
particularly in Asia, the strength of 
the racial and religious sentiments is 
rather increasing than diminishing. 
This is indeed the view—the fact, if I 
am right—that I especially desire to 
press home, because it is of the high- 
est importance at fhe present time, 
when all the European nations, and 
England among the foremost, are ex- 
tending their dominion over peoples of 
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races and creeds different from their 
own. Our governments are now no 
longer confined to the continent which 
we inhabit; we are acquiring immense 
possessions in Asia and Africa; we can 
survey the whole earth with its con- 
fusion of tongues; its multitude of be- 
liefs and customs, its infinitely mis- 
cellaneous populations. We must recog- 
nize the variety of the human species; 
we must acknowledge that we cannot 
impose a uniform type of civilization, 
just as we admit that a uniform Faith 
is beyond mere human efforts to im- 
pose, and that to attempt it would be 
politically disastrous. This is the con- 
clusion upon which I venture to lay 
stress, because some such warning 
seems to me neither untimely nor un- 
important. 

For there is still a dangerous ten- 
dency among the enterprising commer- 
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cial nations of the West to assume 
that the importation into Asia of eco- 
nomical improvements, public instruc- 
tion, regular administration, and re- 
ligious neutrality will conquer an- 
tipathies, overcome irrational preju- 
dices, and reconcile old-world folk to 
an alien civilization. Undoubtedly a 
foreign government that rules wisely, 
justly, and very cautiously, acquires a 
strong hold on its subjects, and may 
stand, like the Roman empire, for cen- 
turies. But this can only be achieved 
by recognizing, instead of ignoring, 
certain ineffaceable characteristics in 
the origins and history of the people, 
for whom the tradition and sentiment 
of race is often their bond of union and 
the base of their society, as their re- 
ligion is the embodiment of their spir- 
itual instincts and imaginations. 
A. C. Lyall. 
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“Hulla-gulla! Hulla-gulla! Hulla-gul- 
la!” It is the voice of the old muezzin 
calling the Mohammedan quarter of 
the basti* to morning prayer. What 
he is really saying is “Allah-o-Akbar,” 
but in the quavering articulation of 
the hoary priest the incitation bears no 
sound to the unbeliever other than the 
monotonous repetition given above. It 
seems strange that on Christmas morn- 
ing the first sound to break the still- 
ness of the night and strike upon the 
ear should be anything but a joyous 
peal of bells. But except to the very, 
very few—the microscopic leaven of 
white men and the handful of apostate 
natives—Christmas Day dawns in India 
much as any other cold weather morn- 
ing. True, it is an official holiday, and 
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the jackals of the law courts starve for 
a single day. Beyond this, to the great 
teeming mass living in wealth and pov- 
erty throughout the whole peninsula, 
it means nothing. An initiated few 
realize that it is a feast-day for the 
sahibs, and as such calculate how they 
can best use it to their own advantage. 
But to the Englishman, wherever he 
be,—toiling in the tropics in the great 
task of empire-keeping, wandering on 
the waters, or plying his ubiquitous 
energy in the frigid zones,—Christmas 
has its own special meaning for him. 
Whether he be the satrap of a mighty 
province, or belted soldier facing death, 
or missionary pursuing his heaven-sent 
mission, or lowly sailor in the fo’c’sle 
of an ocean tramp, at some moment 
on this day his thoughts will turn to 
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the mansion, villa, or cottage which to 
him brings the magic memories of 
home. 

It is the object of this paper to take 
the reader into one of those far-off In- 
dian districts where the march of civil- 
ization has not absolutely destroyed 
the traditions of the white man; where 
contact with the West has only arrived 
through the class of men whom Ma- 
caulay in his vicious bigotry classed 
as “profligate adventurers.” Here, 
within faint view of the giant Hima- 
layas, is still to be found somewhat of 
that respect, of that fear and even rev- 
erence for the white man, which in the 
main was responsible for their original 
power in the East. The world is 
flooded with the literature of official 
Anglo-India. We have it in the mem- 
oirs of each great soldier and gover- 
nor. We have it in the fiction which 
holds up to admiration or contempt 
the social life of all the official seats 
of Government. We have it in the 
reminiscences of every “globe-trotter” 
who records his fleeting vision of the 
splendor and wonders of the East. But 
of the non-official white men, as true 
and good Englishmen as the most dec- 
orated official, we have but little rec- 
ord. On the one hand he may be called 
an adventurer, on the other a merchant 
prince. And here it rests. Therefore 
let me take you on this Christmas 
morning far into the Mofusil? and in- 
troduce you to a hardy race of deserv- 
ing white men, who beyond all others 
have kept alive those magnificent tra- 
ditions upon which were built the foun- 
dations of old John Company. For the 
mest part they are the grandsons and 
great-grandsons of the sturdy pioneers 
who, turning their backs upon the 
machinations of the then official des- 
potism, struck out deep into the coun- 
try and opened up channels of com- 
mercial enterprise which were in time 
to be estimated in many millions. 
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The voice of the muezzin dies away 
in a long thin wail. It has been suffi- 
cient, and doubtless all devout Mohain- 
medans are spreading their little pray- 
er-carpets in front of their dwellings. 
In the unbelieving household of the 
sahib it has but little effect beyond 
arousing the village chowkidar, who, 
noisy custodian of the peace, invariably 
makes it his duty, when there are no 
thieves about, to sleep upon the sahib’s 
verandah. Warned by the plaintive 
call to prayer, he sits up and pulls his 
disordered blue turban over his ears 
to protect them from the cold, and com- 
mences to caterwaul, that his small 
world may benefit by the knowledge 
that he is awake and watching. His 
shoutings raise the servants of the 
household, and as the morning light 
strengthens dim figures, very much 
muffled as to their heads and bare as 
to their legs, begin to flit about the 
kitchen and outhouses. Suddenly they 
all bend in mute salaam. A portly 
gentleman in the whitest of white 
robes—for he knows that it is Christ- 
mas morning—is passing up the veran- 
dah steps. It is the sirdar, the butler 
of the household, and he walks grave- 
ly into the house to squat at his mas- 
ter’s door until the great man shall be 
pleased to call for him. Hot weather 
or cold, people rise early in India, and 
it is still hardly honest daylight. when 
the shout “Qua hai!” starts the first 
bustle within the household. The sir- 
dar calls to the kitchen, and in a mo- 
ment three khitmugars in the livery of 
the house arrive bearing trays of 
steaming tea. One is handed to the 
bundle of clothes which in the case 
represents the lady’s-maid of Western 
idea; another tray is taken to the lord 
of the house, while the third is for the 
honored guest. In-.the dressing-room 
the sirdar, before kneeling with great 
dignity to adjust his master’s socks, 
informs him with the deepest saluta- 
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tion that it is Christmas Day. The 
khitmugar with the tea-tray echoes 
this news, and doubtless the bundle of 
clothes in the inner chamber informs 
her mistress of the fact and solicits 
some douceur in consideration of past 
services and promised services to come. 


In an Anglo-Indian household buried 
far within the Mofusil the early morn- 
ing meal is generally the feature of the 
day. If not too cold it will be taken 
on the verandah; and if, as it does on 
this occasion, the weather will allow it, 
Christmas morning furnishes a fasci- 
nating page of native life. Already be- 
fore the sahib has appeared the whole 
strength of the senior servants in the 
factory has paraded to make their 
obeisance. Each has put on a clean 
turban and a brand-new suit of clothes, 
and as a special mark of respect’ those 
that are more warmly clad will have 
donned muslins above the thicker tex- 
tures. The sahib steps out on to the 
verandah and, expert agriculturist as 
he is, throws his first glance to the 
sky above to ascertain the nature of 
the weather. In the meantime the 
white-robed servants bend double in 
correct salaam. Then led by the senior, 
a Rajput Jemedar, each in turn files 
up to the steps and presents a silver 
coin for the sahib’s acceptance. The 
custom is not to take the rupee. The 
sahib just puts forward his right hand 
and lightly touches the coin, and the 
homage is considered given and ac- 
cepted, 

But behind the factory servants is 
another class of well-wishers. A hun- 
dred and one clients of the factory— 
native bankers, interested landowners, 
influential merchants—have each cho- 
sen the day to be the occasion of some 
considerable gift. The one will have 
sent a basket of fruit or vegetable, an- 
other a box of spices, a third dried 
fruit that tells of Cabul packing; and 
even the more humble of the tenants, 
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the ordinary fisher-folk that rent the 
river rights, have brought the best 
catch from their evening’s labors. AR 
these gifts are laid out upon the ve 
randah to please the housekeeping in- 
stinct of the mem-sahib when she shall 
arrive. Then suddenly the crowd is 
pushed aside, and a young native, ex- 
quisitely dressed after the manner ap- 
pertaining to the youths who have 
studied in the Calcutta universities, 
presses forward with a heavy basket 
borne on the head of a coolje. He is 
the son of a man desirous of the sub- 
lease of a building contract, and he 
seizes the occasion as one likely to in- 
fluence the owner of the contract. He 
has been farther afield than his more 
ignorant fellows; he has visited the 
dry-store at the nearest railway-station, 
and there has purchased a miscellane- 
ous collection of the food-stuffs export 
ed by the great canning industries of 
the world. Conscious of his efforts, he 
is careful as he makes the presenta- 
tion to enumerate the prices of the va- 
rious articles. 

Then the lady of the house appears, 
and again the whole assembled throng 
almost sweeps the ground in the ex- 
uberance of its salutation. For the 
time being the court is at an end, and 
with a wave of his hand the sahib dis- 
misses his dependants, and settles to 
his morning meal. 

The sound of bare feet is heard pat- 
tering along the drive. Perspiring from 
every pore, a half-naked savage comes 
panting into the verandah. It is the 
dak-walla,? who, conscious that he 
brings the Christmas mail, has made 
half an hour on the limit allowed for 
his ten-mile run. The key is produced, 
and the leather satchel falls open to 
display that which is dearer to all ex- 
iles in India than anything else, the 
covers that bring messages from home. 
It if not for us here to enter into the 
details of their contents. It may be 
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messages from the aged parents in 
their home in Sussex; it may be a 
scrawling note from the child which 
has been separated from its mother 
these five long years; or it may be 
from the old friend who once was an 
everyday companion, and who, though 
separated by the chance of life, never 
forgets the past. 

There is to be a Christmas gathering, 
and it is not long before the guests 
arrive. The first is the cheery parson. 
He has driven his old mare twenty 
miles, but that is nothing. Did he not 
drive her forty when Angus Smith lay 
‘dying a year ago? she can surely then 
cover twenty miles to hold a Christian 
service among a little colony of exiles. 
He is received by host and hostess with 
that bonhomie and delightful welcome 
which is only to be found amongst ex- 
iles in a foreign land. The next guest 
is a youth. He has come fifteen miles 
at a hand-canter rather than spend his 
Christmas Day alone. It is almost 
worth a journey to India to see the 
manner in which he sits his horse, for 
this kind are the men who from their 
youth up have earned their living in 
the saddle. And all through an hour 
bidden and unbidden guests continue 
to drop in, until at least a gathering 
of twenty is made. 

A short service is held in the draw- 
ing-room, and then the whole party 
prepares to spend the morning in a 
pastime which appeals to most Eng- 
lishmen, whetber at home or abroad. 
The young man whose horsemanship 
we have already noticed disappears to 
the stables and shortly returns, sur- 
rounded by the most heterogeneous 
pack of hounds that ever caused a 
sportsman’s pulse to quicken in its beat. 
In leash are two couple of foxhounds. 


These had been imported the previous ~ 


year from England. Hunted through 
the cold weather, they were bought up 
at the end of the season by the youth- 
ful planter to become the nucleus of 
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his “bobbery” pack. To support his 
foxhounds he depended upon two 
gaunt half-bred greyhounds, a civilized 
pariah, and a dozen maybe offshoots 
and complications of the fox-terrier 
breed. You in your pink coats and 
well-polished tops may possibly despise 
so quaint an assortment, but those who 
have hunted behind such a pack know 
the fun and pleasure to be attained, 
even though it is the humblest imita- 
tion of the real pastime. 

While the nondescript terriers are 
disporting themselves in the sheer ec- 
stasy of the knowledge that they are 
to be out that morning, a dozen syces 
have arrived with a dozen horses al- 
most as heterogeneous as the pack it- 
self. Horses of all shapes and sizes, 
from the aristocratic waler which cost 
two thousand rupees in Calcutta to the 
pigmy country-bred which wasn’t con- 
sidered a bargain at seventy-five ru- 
pees in the neighboring bazaar. As 
soon as all are mounted, the owner of 
the pack, who fills the réle of master, 
huntsman, and whip combined, leads 
his rabble out into the fields. 

It is a beautiful cold-weather morn- 
ing. Save for the fleecy haze which is 
inseparable from this season in North- 
ern India, there is not a cloud in the 
sky. The whole arch of heaven is that 
beautiful deep blue for which those 
who have ieft the East may yearn but 
can never find elsewhere. The sun is 
not up high enough yet to destroy that 
bite in the air which is the feature of 
the Indian winter, and under which the 
white man is able to recuperate against 
the furnace of the summer. The hunt 
turns out into a great open plain of 
cultivated land,—land that is waiting 
for the early morning frosts to cease 
in order that it may receive the seed 
of the spring sowings. This plain is 
fringed with little mango-groves, and 
far on the left, where the smoke-bred 
mist hangs heaviest, nestles a tiny vil- 
lage, an occasional white-washed wall 
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and red-tiled roof showing where some 
wealthier peasant has made his home. 
But for this village and its attendant 
palm-trees and groups of broad plan- 
tains the scene is hardly Eastern. 
Presently the fallow-land is left be- 
hind and the hunt passes over crops 
of sweet-potatoes and winter wheat. 
Here and there it makes a detour to 
avoid a patch of maturing tobacco. The 
villagers are still at work in this plot, 
carefully scrutinizing each broad leaf, 
searching for the parasites which un- 
removed may reduce their profits by 
half their margin. They rise from their 
work and gravely salute the sahibs, 
inwardly marvelling what folly can 
possess sane men that they can find 
enjoyment in the society of twenty 
half-wild dogs. Then we are into the 
village itself, passing between squalid 
huts with ill-thatched roofs. The wom- 
en at the wells hastily hide their faces 
and flee to some shelter from which 
they can view the passing cavalcade 
without laying themselves open to the 
accusation of indelicacy. The little 
brown children, whose naked figures 
seem impervious to cold, come trooping 
to the roadside, and in shrill childish 
voices try to emulate their elders in 
the courtesy of salutation. 

Half a mile from the village we find 
the covert which it is hoped will hold 
the jackal. The foxhounds are loosed 
from their leashes, and, with an imita- 
tion of the professional formula, the 
master puts his hounds into covert. 
But long before he had given the ap- 
pointed word the fox-terriers and non- 
descripts were streaming in a long 
white line towards the tangled grass 
patch. Almost before the serious elders 
of the pack could set about their busi- 
ness Master Rip or Mistress Jemima 
had found their heart’s desire. A 
couple of yaps, and then the “music” 
is taken up in a dozen different keys. 
But one of the dog-keepers has viewed 
the old grey jackal stealing away to- 
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wards the river-bank. One view-halloo 
is enough, and then all semblance of 
the English sport is formally aban- 
doned. It is a case of field, jackal, and 
pack each for itself and Providence for 
us all. The great long-striding grey- 
hounds easily take the van, then come 
the better mounted of the field, fol- 
lowed at intervals by toiling, breathless 
terriers and deep-throated, mystified 
foxhounds. But the jackal has heard 
of greyhounds before. With a twist 
and a turn just under the bank of che 
river he sends them off at a tangent, 
while taking advantage of the tamarisk 
fringe he follows a line at right angles. 
In a country where hounds can barely 
work by scent, it is essential that man 
should use his head. The huntsman 
had put jackals out of that very grass 
before, and experience had taught him 
the usual manceuvre they made when 
they reached the river-bed. He was 
prepared for it, and manfully sounding 
his horn, he conveyed part of his pack 
by a short cut: he hit off the line truly, 
and gave his greyhounds another view. 
The jackal had three hundred yards’ 
advantage, but the greyhounds had 
seen him, and they bent to the work of 
catching him. It was then coursing of 
the best, and though a covert with an 
earth in it was almost within reach, 
the leading greyhound rolled him over. 
He was up again and away. Over he 
rolled again, and then had another 
chance. But he turned full into the 
face of the fleetest of the nondescripts, 
and was pinned down for ever, to be 
worried into his next life by a multi- 
tude of terriers, who on these occasions 
prove the busiest sportsmen that ever 
ran a jackal on sight. 

You who are not satisfied unless you 
have forty minutes of the best in a 
grass country will be inclined to scoff 
at our poor attempts at hunting. But 
then we can have a dozen of these 
brief moments in a morning, and we 
are satisfied with the small mead 
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which the country and circumstances 
will allow us! While the terriers are 
worrying the carcass, and the fox- 
hounds piteously looking for water, 
and the man on the seventy-five-rupee 
pony, who was unfortunate enough to 
ride into a silver-fox earth, is brushing 
the soft mud from his coat, an excited 
villager arrives with the startling in- 
telligence that he has discovered a tiger 
in a neighboring patch of tamarisk. 
We know well enough that in this highly 
cultivated country there is the smallest 
possible chance of a tiger being so far 
away from the jungles. But as the 
man is most eloquent in his descrip- 
tion and marvellous in the details of 
the beast, we feel sure that he has seen 
something. The covert is conveniently 
close and is consequently drawn. As 
a sign of his confidence in his own 
story the villager for the purpose of 
safety climbs into a babul-tree, and 
from this point of vantage directs the 
operations. His directions are not 
needed long, for out of the thickest por- 
tion of the tamarisk bounds a beauti- 
ful neilghi.« Now here is a run to tax 
the efforts of the best of sportsmen. 
For a man who will ride down a neilghi 
must ride as cunning and as hard as 
any fellow-sportsman in the Shires! 


. . . . . 


It was some hours before the whole 
of the field with the residue of the 
pack returned to the rendezvous. The 
majority of the hounds, however, from 
want of wind and want of length of 
limb, had long given up the hunt, and 
found their way back to their tempo- 
rary kennel. This is a common failing 
in over-enthusiastic sporting dogs. The 
want of discipline in a “bobbery” pack 
is very similar to the lack of the same 
quality in irregular troops in a long- 
protracted war; in fact, without being 
unduly discourteous, we have had 
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many incidents recently forced upon us 
which find a parallel in the inconse- 
quent behavior of an Indian scratch 
hunt. 

But even after a wash and brush-up 
and a big midday tiffin,’ the festivities 
of the Indian Christmas had not been 
all exhausted. In the afternoon the 
sahib was prepared to receive the more 
distinguished of his native visitors, and 
about half-past four the first of these 
arrived. He was a very large land- 
owner, and consequently very heavily 
in debt. The burden of this debt had 
been recently increased by the prelim- 
inary nuptials of a five-year-old daugh- 
ter, who had been ill-advised and hardy 
enough not to succumb to the usual 
measure of infanticide adopted in the 
case of a superfluity of daughters. So 
grave had been the expenses incurred 
in the settling of the tilak,* and so hard 
were the requests of the various money- 
lenders consulted, that the poor unfor- 
tunate father would fain sell a portion 
of his property to the sahib. The sahib, 
after the manner of his kind, and with 
a cunning bred of a long residence in 
the East, showed but little inclination 
to clinch a bargain which had been his 
prime desire for many years. Conse- 
quently there was nothing that the 
landowner could do that he would 
consider a trouble, provided that it 
placed him in a better footing with the 
white taskmaster. This day being 
Christmas, he selected it as opportune 
to show the greatest deference. There- 
fore he had his elephant caparisoned 
in its very best trapping, and, attended 
by his mace-bearer and his more influ- 
ential retainers, he came to visit the 
sahib armed with a present of gold 
mohurs. 


In consideration of the occasion 


‘the stout landowner was ushered in 


amongst the circle of Christmas vis- 
itors, and as a special mark of distinc- 


father of the bride to the father of the bride- 
groom. 
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tion was offered a chair. In trepida- 
tion he sat dubiously on the edge, and 
talked vaguely about the visit of the 
lieutenant-governor to the district, a 
visit which had taken place at least 
five years previously. Having exhaust- 
ed this topic of conversation, he was 
as a special favor allowed to visit cer- 
tain rooms within the bungalow. The 
silver plate in the dining-room some- 
what interested him; also the table, 
upon which the skeleton of the Christ- 
mas dinner to be was already spread, 
attracted his attention. But, oriental- 
like, his remarks of approbation or the 
reverse were few until he saw the 
billiard-table. Then even oriental gen- 
tility could not restrain his admiration. 
He offered to buy it on the spot, re- 
marking that it was the kind of bed 
that he had been wanting for years. 
A printed price-list of billiard-tables 
was found in some obscure corner and 
presented to him. Armed with this he 
took his leave with all that courtesy 
for which the high-caste Oriental is 
famed, and returned to his elephant, 
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we have no doubt thoroughly satisfied 
with the impression he had made. 


The scope of this paper will only al- 
low of reference to one more incident 
illustrative of the feelings which at 
this season move the Englishman in 
exile. The dinner has been served. The 
dignified sirdar has placed the port and 
sherry in front of the sahib, and has 
marshalled the rest of the servants out 
of the room. In general appearance it 
is much the same as any other English 
dinner-table. Men and women are 
dressed as we see them in the West; 
the closed doors and the pall of night 
have hidden away the Indian scenery; 
and now that the native servants have 
withdrawn, the moment has arrived 
for the drinking of a toast which to the 
exile is the most moving, the most 
solemn toast of all. The decanters 
pass, and then the host, calling upon 
his guests to take wine with him, pro- 
poses the “old folks at home.” Only 
those who have been in exile can ap- 
preciate the spirit of this toast. 





THE HEDGE. 


Man, though nominally a rational 
being, is not given to overmuch think- 
ing, and, like Peter of old, is prone to 
call common—even when not regarding 
as unclean—much that is manifestly 


let down from Heaven. So it comes 
about that whatever is familiar 
ceases to excite question, thought, or 
even notice. 

This is true not only of the works of 
Nature per se, but even of such of 
them as are modified by man himself. 
To take one instance, literally obvious 
to every wayfarer by road or traveller 
by rail—namely, the hedges, which in 
miles upon miles map the fair face of 


c 

our fertile land. Like the lines of the 
human face, they betoken much, and 
if read aright are seen to have no 
slight connection with the history of 
the country. Yet few of us, it is to 
be feared, have ever bestowed a 
thought upon their origin, their varie- 
ties, and their meaning; or, if at all, 
only, perchance, when we have stood 
upon some hill heaved high above the 
land, betwen the flat blue plain of the 
sea on one hand and the undulating 
earth on the other, the crests of whose 
solid billows are crowned by copses 
and woods rising among a network of 
thin green lines of hedgerows. 
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So accustomed are we countrymen 
to live and move and have our being 
among hedges, that most of us, who 
are not actually agriculturists, have 
come to look upon them as purely 
products of Nature, whereas, with few 
exceptions, hedges are the works of 
human hands applied to vital powers 
and products of Nature, and adapted 
to some definite end in her economy. 
It is only a living, growing fence that 
should be called a hedge; a boundary 
of dead wood, iron, brick, stone, and 
that invention of the devil, barbed 
wire, being walls or fences only—the 
last-named, however, partaking in ad- 
dition strongly of the nature of an of- 
fence. 

The origin and raison détre of a 
hedge is to act as a fence, a boundary, 
a shelter, or a screen; or as a combina- 
tion of any or all of these. For in- 
‘stance, a hedge may not only fence a 
tield from the invasion or evasion of 
cattle: it may also be an inter-paro- 
chial boundary. In addition it may also 
serve as a shelter for cattle, “in the 
somer for hette, in the winter for 
lothe,” as a Tudor writer expresses it. 

In this connection, too, a hedge, by 
its leaning, may afford a very good 
index of that quarter of the sky from 
which the prevalent wind is wont to 
blow; very strikingly evident in old, 
exposed hedgerows within five or six 
miles of the sea, or in high, upland, in- 
land districts. To the virtue of this 
sheltering quality of hedges we doubt- 
less owe, in some measure, their sur- 
vival, in spite of the cheapness and su- 
perior effectiveness of the various me- 
chanical fences. Lastly, but by no 
means least, the hedge may be con- 
sidered as an object of ornament or a 
thing of beauty. Here, though man 
has effected much, particularly in 
those fantastically cut and trimmed 
hedges of yew or box, Nature, who 
“transcends our moods,” however 
much inclined to beauty, has far tran- 
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scended our methods, as may be par- 


ticularly seen in the hedges which bor- 


der and embower the lanes of Devon- 
shire, the wild luxuriant hedges of the 
South Down country, or the trimmer 
hedgerews of Warwickshire, over- 
shadowed by umbrageous and ubiqui- 
tous elms. These are, in fact, the 
three chief types of the hedges of our 
country. 

Those of Devonshire consist essen- 
tially of high banks of earth, on the 
top of which grows the hedge of haw- 
thorn, hazel, ash, and oak, beautified 
with splendid streamers of wild rose 
and honeysuckle, the banks embellished 
with a luxuriant growth of flowers 
which gleam like gems among masses 
of multitudinous ferns. These hedge- 
banks border not only the king’s high- 
ways and the people’s byways—which 
are very near akin in narrowness—but 
also bound and fence the fields of 
green pastures and the red* plough- 
land. The origin of these peculiar 
hedges has been variously accounted 
for; and the theory that many of these 
deep lanes were originally water-worn 
tracks leaves unaccounted for the sim- 
ilar hedges of the fields. The War- 
wickshire, or Midland hedges in gen- 
eral, are mainly made of hawthorn, 
with here and there some privet or 
cornel. 

The usual method of making a haw- 
thorn hedge is to dig a‘ double trench 
a spade-breadth wide, throwing up the 
soil in a ridge between, upon which 
are planted two- or three-year old 
“quicksets”; the young hedge thus 
formed being protected by “post-and- 
rail.” 

A well set and grown hedge of this 
sort is practically impenetrable, and is 


_seen at its best alongside our railways. 


Bordering the Midland roads they give 
them a neat and almost prim appear- 
ance, being usually kept well cut and 
trimmed; while sturdy oaks here and 
there, or ash trees, chestnuts, poplars, 
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and the ever-present umbrageous elms, 
afford variety to hedges that would 
otherwise be scarcely less monotonous 
in aspect than a stone wall. These 
wayside elms are variously treated in 
different parts of the country, and so 
modify considerably the aspect of the 
hedges. In the Thames valley they 
are very generally denuded of branches 
for a height of halfway or more up the 
main trunk; in the southern counties 
they are suffered to grow much as they 
please—subject to the road-surveyor’s 
decision. Anciently the hundred court 
or the leet was wont to have a say in 
such matters. Thus, in a hundred 
court-roll in the reign of Henry V. we 
read that the hundred men “present- 
ed” that “the trees in the Lord’s park 
so overhang the King’s Highway that 
the said Highway in consequence suf- 
fers detriment.” The “Lord,” in this 
case, was the Lord Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

The third type of hedge is that 
which is seen in its wild perfection in 
the immediate neighborhood of the 
South Downs of Sussex. In these 
hedges, which fence the fields that 
foot the Downs, the variety of their 
constituent shrubs seems  extraordi- 
nary, especially to those whose lives 
are led among the lines of hawthorn 
hedges in “the Shires’—for so your 
true-born son of Sussex calls all coun- 
ties north of the Surrey hills. 

In a few hundred yards of hedge- 
row hereabout seven or eight different 
kinds of shrub may readily be. found, 
while the number might be increased 
to ten or more if the distance were ex- 
tended to a mile. 

One of the most beautiful of these is 
the “traveller’s joy,” whose trailing 
vine-like stem bears masses of foliage, 
in which gleam the starry cream-col- 
ored flowers, to be succeeded by the 
curious fluffy seed-pods. When it has 
once been seen growing in all its wild 
luxuriance of foliage, flower, and seed, 
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there remains no question of the fit- 
ness or the meaning of its name, for 
under the shade and shelter of such 
thick umbrage the traveller finds com- 
plete harborage from a too torrid sun 
or from tempestuous rain. The spin- 
dle tree is another characteristic shrub 
of these hedges, and one not without 
its uses, as the charcoal made from 
its wood is peculiarly valuable to ar- 
tists; while in the days of the spin- 
ning-wheel it was equally sought after 
for the making of spindles; and hence 
its name. In the old “spinning books” 
to be found in ancient parish chests 
items of expenditure for spindles are 
often met with; such as, in 1786, in 
one I have seen, “Item. pd. for 1 doz. 
of spindles 1s.” 

This shrub bears smooth pale green 
lanceolate leaves, of a somewhat wavy 
surface; and its small star-shaped, 
greenish flowers in nowise give prom- 
ise of the prettiness of its fruit, whose 
five pink segments of capsule open to 
disclose a rich orange-colored seed. 

The cornel, another common shrub, 
is too well known to need description; 
but it is worthy of notice as being one 
of the two bushes which contribute to 
give a strong touch of warm color to 
the cold woods of winter. The other 
shrub is the saugh-willow, and togeth- 
er these two combine to brighten the 
sombre hibernal hues with the reds, 
crimsons, and purples of their leafless 
branches. As common as the cornel 
is the maple, a shrub impossible to be 
passed unnoticed in the autumn, for 
then, when almost every tree is colored 
by the alchemy of Nature, the maple 
gleams brighter than them all, a veri- 
table burning bush. Nor is it a tree 
of ornament only when living, for its 
wood is of a singular beauty in grain, 
which has been appreciated for ages. 
Among the Romans it was a prime 
favorite for furniture, especially for 
making cabinets and table-tops; and it 
was scarcely less sought after in medi- 
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veval times, when it was particularly 
prized for the making of “‘mazers,” a 
kind of drinking-vessel, a cup or gob- 
let; and for bowls, being usually 
rimmed, footed or covered with silver. 
These, as highly prized articles, make 
a frequent appearance as legacies in 
medizval wills. 

Two kindred shrubs, the guelder rose 
and the wayfaring tree, are common 
constituents of these hedges. The 
leaves of the former, deeply cut, and 
not of uniform shape, are singularly 
beautiful in autumn, and its clustered 
fruit, equally beautiful, is also not of 
uniform color until quite ripe, one side 
being yellow and the other red. The 
wayfaring tree, the particular fitness 
of whose name is not apparent, is no- 
ticeable for its thick, mealy leaves, 
and for being the earliest flowering 
shrub of these hedgerows in the 
spring; and its crimson berries, con- 
spicuous among the dark green leaves, 
consequently look somewhat out of 
date among the buds and flowers of 
summer. 

Whether the elder is an indigenous 
shrub has been disputed, but at least 
it is thoroughly well established in our 
hedges—to the great benefit of birds, 
who feed with avidity on its dark pur- 
ple berries. Many are the migrants, 
such as blackcaps, redstarts, and ring- 
ousels, which make their last meal on 
this fruit preliminary to their crossing 
of the Channel. For these are the 
hedges and these the hills whereabouts 
Gilbert White, in his frequent jour- 
meys, observed so many troops of mi- 
gratory birds, the ring-ousels in par- 
ticular, nowadays much diminished in 
numbers. Such are some of the con- 
stituents of the hedges that lie along 
the foot of the South Down hills. 
These hedges, I take it, are probably 
the most ancient in the land, and may 
represent the fringe of that great for- 
est called Anderida, which at the time 
of the Roman invasion stretched from 
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the northern slopes of the Downs to 
the foot of the Surrey hills. As we 
see them now they follow the hollows 
of the hills, and mount over the in- 
steps, as it were, of these sloping 
spurs, whereby at right angles to the 
main range the upland subsides into 
the plain. 

Here, the soil being light and till- 
able, and returning rich results in corn 
crops, would be the first land in prim- 
itive times to come under the culture 
of the ancient share and coulter. The 
primitive tillers of the soil, if they did 
not actually make hedges, would at 
least leave the fringes of the forest 
clearing to keep their sheep pasturing 

*on the Downs from breaking into the 
tempting green crops of the arable 
land. And thus, as they are the most 
ancient, so they are the most natural 
hedges in the land. It is impossible 
to conceive of them as having been de- 
liberately set with all this variety of 
tree and shrub. Birds, no doubt, have 
been active agents in sowing the seeds 
of many of their constituents; for, in- 
deed, these hedges, broad, high, primi- 
tive, and remote from dwellings, are 
ideal haunts and habitations for a 
large variety of birds, a paradise whose 
perfection is only marred by man. For 
in the very season when quietude and 
peace are most essential to the birds, 
when full of the toils of building their 
nests and hatching out and rearing 
their young, then also is the time when 
they are most exposed to the ravages 
of the idle shepherd boys. At that 
season the ewes and lambs pasture 
thereabouts, and the boys, devolving 
most of their duty upon their dogs, 
finding their large leisure hang heav- 
ily upon their hands, employ it only 
too industriously in searching these 
fringes of copse or these thick hedge- 
rows for the birds’ nests they may con- 
tain. 

Nevertheless, a fair number of birds 
contrive successfully to rear their 
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young, and many are the nests I have 
found of missel thrush, song thrush, 
blackbird, greenfinch, chaffinch (not a 
very common bird hereabouts), hedge- 
warbler, whitethroat (common and 
lesser) yellowhammer, common bunt- 
ing, red-backed shrike or butcher bird, 
and turtle dove, with an occasional 
bullfinch, but mever once a goldfinch. 
For these two latter are essentially 
birds of the Wealden district as re- 
gards their nesting habits; but they are 
frequently met with about the South 
Down neighborhood in autumn and 
winter. The turtle dove, one of the 
most beautiful of our migrants, can 
nowhere be better observed than in 
the fields along the foot of the Downs. 
Here they feed in the fallow, the green 
crops, or the stubble, in flocks of 
ten or a dozen, roosting and nesting 
in the neighboring hedgerows. When, 
alarmed, they spread their wings and 
tail for flight, the rich mottled brown 
of their plumage, with their dark fan- 
shaped tails edged with a broad band 
of white, forms a pleasant picture of 
bird life. The red-backed shrike is 
somewhat common, and there are few 
fairer birds to look upon, despite his 
habitual frown and carnivorous hab- 
its. Gilbert White speaks of this bird 
as rare about Selborne. 

When we come to the history of 
hedges, we find that they make an ap- 
pearance in many connections in rural 
economy: in the daily details of life, 
in the relations between laws and cus- 
toms, lords and peasantry. 

We know that the ancients were ac- 
quainted with quickset hedges, and 
Varro speaks of live and dead hedges, 
ditches, and banks, chiefly along the 
roadsides; and he mentions “spina,” or 
thorns of some kind or other, as a con- 
stituent element in them. Around the 
clearings in the forests, or the corn 
crops of the open lands, the ancient 
Britons must necessarily have made 
hedges or fences of some description. 
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Since these, our ancestors, were already 
celebrated for their wickerwork, woven 
from the willows which abounded in 
the backwaters of their rivers, the mar- 
gins of their marshes, and the silent 
pools of their forests, we may judge 
that their hedges were constructed in 
a somewhat similar manner, and that 
they consisted to a great extent of live 
twigs interwoven, and strengthened 
with stakes and posts. And with the 
same kind of hedge, but stronger, they 
protected their dwellings and _ their 
“wicks.” 

In the Middle Ages we read of a 
variety of hedge called “contesta,” 
formed of posts yoked together, as the 
name suggests, with interwoven twigs. 
which, to judge from an ancient illus- 
tration, connected the posts at the top 
only. Even at this period England 
was noted as a country “full of 
hedges”; but this fulness, as noted 
by foreign observers, must have been 
merely comparative with other lands, 
for there is plenty of proof that the 
open-field system of agriculture very 
generally prevailed, whereby the hold- 
ings of the various tenants lay scat- 
tered in the fenceless fields, divided 
from each other only by balks of un- 
ploughed land. Consequent upon this 
came the need for the gteat variety of 
“wards” and “herds,” which is still 
evidenced by the common occurrence 
of personal names with those suffixes, 
such as Hayward. Kenward, (kine- 
ward), Coward (cow-herd), and Shep- 
herd. 

Such hedges as there were existed 
between the lord’s demesne land and 
the holdings of the villeins, and around 
the small gardens of these and of the 
cottars, and around the numerous 
parks, the orchards, and the church- 
garth. 

This fenceless condition, with its 
manifold inconveniences, was doomed 
to desuetude, symptoms of which were 
appearing even before the important 
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ehanges in agriculture resulting from 
the great upheaval of the Reformation, 
the development of the woollen trade 
and the consequent increased impor- 
tance of sheep, and the introduction of 
turnips and other green crops. 
During these early ages hedges have 
occasional mention in records of na- 
tional life. From the laws of Ina, re- 
published by Alfred the Great, it ap- 
pears that occasionally a tenant would 
take it into his head to hedge his hold- 
ing “in the common meadowland di- 
vided into strips,” while another would 
refrain; and regulations are laid down 
to meet the complications that might 
arise. Here it may be remarked that 
the Saxon word used for “to hedge,” 
“tynanne,” survives in essence until 
to-day in “tine,” a West-country wood 
for hedging; and also in tinnet or 
tennet, meaning the wood used in the 
process, an allowance of which was 


claimed in a great number of manors 
by the tenants up to comparatively re- 


cent times, anciently under the name of 
“hedge-bote” or “hey-bote.”” Thus we 
find a dispute on this subject coming 
even before Parliament, for in the four- 
teenth century Richard le Waleys, Lord 
of Glynde and Pelinges, complains that 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(his overlord) “has robbed him... 
and for two years seized his heybote 
pertaining to his manor of Glynde; 
. .. therefore he prays our Lord the 
King, for God and his mercy, that he 
will keep him in his estate,” etc. 

Under the Saxon régime one of the 
most universal rent services was the 
obligation of the ceorl (the villein of 
the next domination) to do an allotted 
number of yards of “gafol-hedging”’ 
for the lord “in his own time,” to trim 
the deer-hedge and to keep it whole. 

Nor was the thegn, or lord himself, 
exempt from maintaming the deer- 
hedge of his lord the king; while all 
had to contribute to “hedge the burg,” 
vill or tun. 
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An obligation more widely spread 
was that of the men of the hundred to 
maintain the wayside hedges, to trim 
them, and to keep whole, and those 
who failed in those duties were duly 
amerced, subject to amendment within 
an allotted time. Thus, to quote one 
out of countless instances, a court-roll 
of the time of Henry VII. records that 
a certain tenant was “presented” for 
allowing his hedge over against the 
lord’s park to become defective, and he 
was given a set period within which 
to make amends, “sub pend xxd.” An- 
other is seen in a court-roll of the 
reign of Elizabeth, when at a hallmote 
three tenants were “presented” as 
failing in their obligation to trim their 
hedge and clear the ditch, and they 
were allowed the liberal grace of five 
months in which to carry out the re- 
quisite hedging, “sub pond 11s. vid.” 
each. 

There remains another aspect under 
which to consider hedges, and that is 
in their relation to surface geology. It 
is particularly in the South Down 
country that this point of view is in- 
structive. The Downs, it is needless 
to say, run east to west, and are 
pierced at intervals and at right angles 
by little rivers which run from the 
watershed of the Weald southwards 
into the Channel. These rivers, whose 
valleys show clear evidences of having 
been estuaries of the sea—and that at 
no very remote period—are fed at 
short intervals by small streams or 
brooks; and their little valleys, in their 
turn, show as distinct evidences of 
having been in their time estuaries, as 
it were, or narrow long creeks of the 
river into which they flow. 

Although here and there alongside 
one or other of these streams distinct 
traces of a river-terrace are to be seen, 
yet it is mainly by-the hedges that no- 
tice is drawn to the altered condition 
of the face of the country through 
which these streams flow, for, run- 
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ning roughly parallel to them, one sees 
on either side, at a distance, it may be, 
of fifty or a hundred yards, a hedge 
set, perhaps, on a little ridge; and 
these hedges may ¢£o run for a quarter 
of a mile, or a whole mile, perhaps— 
sinuously where the stream winds, 
straightly where it is straight; and not 
a single hedge is seen running at right 
angles down to the stream-side, or, as 
we might say, across the little valley 
or plain. But at intervals a line of 
post-and-rail fences into fields the rich 
meadowland. Now, what is the mean- 
ing of this arrangement, by which this 
long low meadow, this little valley of 
a little stream, has, when divided up 
into fields, been fenced by post-and- 
rail, and not by living, hedges, while a 
line of ancient quickset, or a copse, 
or little wood runs parallel with the 
stream at a distance of a few score 
yards? Clearly it means that this low 


tract of land was ouce the bed of a 
much larger stream flowing into a 


larger river. In long process of time, 
the river, from various causes, sank, 
and its flow became less and less, until 
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at length it subsided into a small 
stream. During this process the land 
it was deserting would be a swamp, 
growing rushes and grass of a kind 
too coarse for cattle to graze upon; 
while the ground itself would be very 
detrimental to them from its water- 
logged condition. 

Hence the farmers would set their 
hedges on the ancient margin of the 
stream—the margin now of a swampy, 
useless tract of land. By drainage, nat- 
ural and artificial, into the still subsid- 
ing stream, this land has ultimately 
become fit for pasture and for bearing 
rich crops of hay, and consequently has 
been divided up into fields of conven- 
ient and average acreage by suitable, 
but not beautiful, fences of post-and- 
rail. 

Such conditions as these may be 
seen in many instances down the val- 
leys of our little Sussex rivers; and 
they show how great are the changes 
that have taken place in the conforma- 
tion of our land within historic times, 
and it is by the hedges that the eye is 
guided to their recognition. 

W. Heneage Legge. 
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CHAPTER III.—THE STORY OF PRINCE 
ADRIAN. 

It was late in the evening when Mr. 
Barrows returned to Welding. On 
reaching home he took his tea, and 
then went out to the garden. There, 
looking over the low wall, he called 
Hadfield. 

The call was heard, and Hadfield 
appeared. 

“Ah, Mr. Barrows!” he said, “so you 
went up to town? Did you have a good 
day?” 

“Yes, thank you,” was the answer. 


“But will you come over here? I 
want to have a chat with you.” 

Hadfield obeyed at once. Such re- 
quests were not at all infrequent, and 
the visits were generally pleasant. He 
mounted the wall, and dropped on the 
other side. 

“It’s growing chilly out here,” said 
Mr. Barrows, “and it will soon be dark. 
Let us go into my room.” 

He led the way through the house to 
the room which he was accustomed to 
call his own. It was a front room, 
looking out upon the street, and he had 
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furnished it as a lonely man’s library 
and sitting-room. It was well fur- 
nished with bookshelves, for Mr. Bar- 
rows was something of a reader and 
a bookman. There was also a comfort- 
able writing-table, a small but careful 
selection of pictures, and a couple of 
easy-chairs which were none the worse 
for having seen wear. Last, but not 
least, there was a smokers’ cabinet, 
which was always well supplied. 

“Just make yourself comfortable,” 
said the owner of this den, hospitably. 
“Take a cigar and choose a chair.” 

Hadfield complied in silence. The 
young man from the Local Board Of- 
fices was not particularly quick of per- 
ception; but he had an idea that some- 
thing had happened. When he was 
settled he prepared to listen, and by 
that time Mr. Barrows was ready to 
speak. 

“To-day,” he began, “I have had a 
rather curious adventure. Have you 
any acquaintance with Styrian poli- 
tics?” 

“Styrian politics?” cried Hadfield. “I 
cannot say that I have. Of course, I 
sometimes read the newspaper reports; 
but that does not amount to much.” 

He was naturally surprised at such 
a sudden plunge into an entirely rew 
topic. Mr. Barrows did not seem to 
notice it at first. 

“Then perhaps you have never heard 
of Prince Adrian of Zell?’ he asked 
thoughtfully. 

Hadfield fancied he had, at some 
time or other. Then Mr. Barrows ex- 
plained. 

“You are surprised at my mention- 
ing such a subject as this, I see. But, 
as it happens, my little adventure to- 
day has a very close connection with 
this out-of-the-way subject.” 

“Say just what you want to say,” 
put in Hadfield quickly. “I am listen- 
ing. Go straight on.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Barrows, “I will. 
Now, in the matter of Styrian politics 
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you have, no doubt, a hazy idea that 
the term implies political chaos. We 
have already heard of trouble and un- 
rest over there, and unrest sometimes 
so serious that it has threatened the 
stability of the whole empire—the Sty- 
rian Empire I mean, of course. And 
probably you have noticed the cause 
of that unrest?” 

“The dissatisfaction in Lusia?” asked 
Hadfield doubtfully. 

“Exactly. All the trouble comes 
from Lusia. Lusia once had an inde- 
pendent existence as a kingdom, but it 
was incorporated with Styria some 
fifty years ago. There was naturally © 
some friction afterwards, and the fric- 
tion increased, chiefly through tactless 
government. There has been one 
armed rebellion, which failed; and 
there have been various finely arranged 
conspiracies, which also have failed. 
There are secret societies in Lusia to 
this day, having separation from the 
empire as their one object of exist- 
ence; but, as perhaps you have noticed 
lately, things are gradually settling 
down, thanks largely to the tact of the 
present Chancellor, Quinzell. The last 
really dangerous conspiracy took place 
about twenty years ago. It was a 
very clever affair, and well engineered; 
and its managers drew into their ranks 
a very near connection of the Emperor 
himself. This person was the young 
half-brother of the first Empress, The- 
resa, and he was called Prince Adrian 
of Zell. Zell, I may say, is a small 
principality in south-east Lusia.”’ 

Mr. Barrows spoke carefully, with- 
out any particular animation; yet Had- 
field began to be interested. 

“The conspirators,” continued Mr. 
Barrows, “thought Prince Adrian like- 
ly to be useful. As for the young fel- 


‘low himself, perhaps he was simply 


foolish, and no doubt he had been filled 
with raw ideas of Lusian liberty and 
independence, which he would see the 
folly of if he were alive to-day, with 
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the recent and present developments 
before him. The worst of it was, how- 
ever—or, perhaps, the best of it—that 
he was not the creature to make a con- 
spirator at all. He lacked a simple ne- 
cessity, physical courage; and he 
lacked moral courage also. Naturally, 
he proved a failure, and after first be- 
traying the faith of the Emperor, who 
had regarded him as a brother, he de- 
serted the cause he had been induced 
to support. The plot was discovered 
at the last moment. There was a 
choice for him: two chances to make 
a best end to a bad case. He might 
have faced the consequences and ac- 
cepted the punishment, or he might 
have ended, voluntarily, a career which 
he had ruined. As I have said, how- 
ver, he was a coward, not only physi- 
cally but morally; so each course was 
impossible for him. He did the worst 
thing, therefore. He left his friends 
in the lurch, fled the country, and es- 
ecaped to France. One person went 
with him: James Barrows.” 

There was a pause. “You?” echoed 
Hadfield, astounded. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Barrows. “I, 
his secretary and his only companion.” 

Mr. Barrows was amused by his 
neighbor’s surprise. “Don’t look like 
that,” he said. “It was a simple af- 
fair enough. The Styrians, like the 
Poles and Russians, are remarkable 
linguists, and take a pleasure in ‘get- 
ting languages.’ There is scarcely a 
family of any note in Styria or Lusia 
which hasn’t an English tutor or goyv- 
erness; and when I say that I had 
gone out to Graaden, the capital, as 
tutor in one such household, you will 
begin to see light. Friends in good 
places brought about the connection 
with Prince Adrian, who fancied that 
he required a secretary; and so I be- 
came possessed of an office which was 
both easy and, in its way, distin- 
guished.” 

“Well, 


upon my word!” muttered 
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Hadfield; and he surveyed his quiet 
neighbor with an entirely new inter- 
est. 

“Perhaps I was no better than Prince 
Adrian himself,” said Mr. Barrows, 
“or I might have persuaded him to 
something better. It is hard, however, 
to persuade a coward to put himself in 
danger; and, at all events, [ went with 
him. We went to France and crossed 
to England, and then, for quite a num- 
ber of years, tramped the world to- 
gether in a curious kind of companion- 
ship. After that again, finding that 
this world had no need of him, and 
no place for’ him, Prince Adrian de- 
cided to leave it. You may have 
heard, possibly, that he died obscurely, 
and was buried in a nameless grave. 
I was with him to the end, and saw the 
last of a failure which was complete 
enough to be pitiful. After that, hav- 
ing had a certain sum of money left 
me, I came down here, weary enough, 
I must say, both of princes and of poli- 
tics. One of the first things I did then 
was to write the Prince’s story. It is 
here.” 

Mr. Barrows rose, and took from a 
drawer in his table a small volume 
bound in gray. He passed it over to 
Hadfield. “You will take this home 
with you,” he said, “‘and look through 
it. I am afraid I treated my unlucky 
companion rather severely; but when 
I was writing of him I lost all patience 
with such a bungler. Just think, Had- 
field, of what he fooled away!” 

“It certainly was bad,” agreed Had- 
field. 

“Bad? Bad is no word for it. But 
there! let us be done with Prince 
Adrian. It is only necessary to say of 
him that his name was never after- 
wards mentioned in the Emperor's 
presence. Ferdinand of Styria has a 
very strict code of honor. If the 
Prince had died neatly he might have 
forgiven him; what he could not for- 
give was his preference for life before 
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honor. He could not bear the thought 
of a coward in the imperial circle. 

“But now to the story. Many of the 
conspirators suffered; a few somehow 
escaped notice, and one of these was a 
friend of the Prince, Count Mathias 
Hamar. He was a young noble of 
large estates, with a young wife and 
one little daughter, so he had every- 
thing to lose. It was entirely the 
Prince who had drawn him into the 
affair. I remember that quite clearly. 
Finding that the storm had passed 
over him, he retired from political mat- 
ters and attended to his own lands; 
but, fearing to rouse against himself 
the enmity of the surviving plotters, 
he failed to withdraw entirely from 
their cause. He allowed his name to 
remain on the roll of their society. 

“That was a serious mistake. AS 
the years passed, his child became a 
very beautiful woman, and it happened 
that one of her suitors was the only 
son of a powerful neighbor, Count 
Brode. This man, the Count, was in 
favor at Graaden, being an able crea- 
ture enough; but bis nature will not 
bear description. He had all the bad 
points of the Lusian aristocracy, and 
none of the good ones; while his son, 
it seems, was only behind him in the 
matter of brains. This son’s fondness 
for Hamar’s daughter was a great op- 
portunity, in ‘the father’s eyes, for a 
concentration of wealth, and therefore 
of powér. The girl, however, being a 
fine girl, would have none of him, and 
the natural results took place. Re- 
member, we are speaking now of Lu- 
sia. 

“The Brodes left no stone unturned 
to gain their ends, and among other 
stones they moved was the secret of 
Hamar’s share in the old conspiracy, 


and the fact of his present connection ° 


with the revolutionists. That was a 
good weapon, and they used it. One 
day they presented their ultimatum. 
Hamar was a fine fellow, and showed 
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them the door; but in a few hours he 
was on his way to England with his 
wife and daughter.. Their escape was 
narrow, for before he reached this side 
of the Channel the bolt had fallen. 
Had he stayed he would have found a 
Styrian prison as strong and enduring 
as he well knew it to be, and his help- 
less women would have been at their 
enemy’s mercy. 

“Then,” continued Mr. Barrows 
calmly, “the Brodes played one more 
ecard. They succeeded in obtaining a 
promise from the Court that if Ha- 
mar’s daughter married Count Philip 
her father’s forfeited iands might be 
restored to her husband. With this 
promise the young man tracked the 
fugitives to London; and in the mean- 
time things had been going entirely in 
his favor. Hamar was a man of no 
stamina, and his health had given way. 
Very shortly after coming over he 
died, and was buried in one of the 
London cemeteries. So when Count 
Philip was following up their traces, 
the Countess and her daughter were 
left in the great city almost resource- 
less and quite unprotected.” 

Mr. Barrows paused. Something in 
his manner told Hadfield that the 
crisis of his story was now near. 

“It is just here,” he went on present- 
ly, “that I come in. This morning, 
while in town, I was led to visit one 
of the cemeteries. The first thing I 
saw there was a face whose type was 
Lusian—the face of Hamar’s daughter. 
Directly after, I saw another Lusian 
face—that of Philip Brode. Losing all 
trace of the Hamars, he had yet dis- 
covered that the father was dead; and 
then he had set about making inqui- 
ries in the cemeteries. One of his spies 
had found out the place of burial, and 
the rest was simple. This morning he 
had hunted the women down, and fan- 
cied that they were already at his 
mercy. 

“I knew neither face, of course, and 
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was blind to suggestion; but a moment 
later I came upon a newly erected 
cross, with the name of Mathias Ha- 
mar upon it. Then I began to sus- 
pect.” 

He then gave the details of his visit 
to the cemetery for the purpose of see- 
ing Prince Adrian’s resting-place, and 
the curious combination of circum- 
stances which had roused his curios- 
ity. “But,” he continued, “what was 
I to do? I might guess what had hap- 
pened to the Hamars, and the expres- 
sion of Brode’s face told me that there 
was evil in the wind. I felt that I 
had not been sent there for nothing, 
and that I ought to, at the very least, 
make some inquiries. It was quite in 
vain that I told myself that Prince 
Adrian was dead, and that his busi- 
ness was none of mine, I was obliged 
to remember that I had been his com- 
panion for many years, and this con- 
nection seemed to demand my inter- 
ference. What was I to do? What 
would you have done in my place?” 

Mr. Barrows rose from his chair. The 
question was spoken in an animated 
tone, and he was evidently moved. He 
scanned Hadfield’s face with a certain 
eagerness. 

Hadfield, however, was too much be- 
wildered to find a ready answer. He 
had not grasped the situation clearly, 
for the rapid development of the story 
had taken him by surprise. 

“I—I don’t know,” he said. 
did you do?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Barrows, “perhaps 
{ did a very foolish thing, considering 
that I had sworn years ago to have 
no more connection with Styria or her 
people. I stepped into what was none 
of my business. I went to the place 
where the Hamars lived, and saw 
them. Even to the Countess I was 
quite a stranger, for she had been 
with her child in Lusia while her hus- 
band was with Prince Adrian at the 
capital. These women were glad, 
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however—you may imagine how glad 
they were—to see any one who had 
known Mathias. They told me _ the 
story I have just related to you, and I 
was then able to understand the whole 
meaning of the scene in the cemetery. 

“It is often the case that it is easier 
to go into an affair than to retire from 
it. My curiosity had taken me into 
this business, and as soon as the story 
was told I saw that I must remain. 
Here were two women alone in a for- 
eign capital, absolutely at the mercy 
of a man who carried his disposition 
in his face, possessed of wealth, and 
therefore of power, and likely to stop 
at nothing that would help him to his 
ends; and one of these women was-a 
beautiful girl, relying upon a mother 
who seemed broken both in strength 
and spirit. I do not know what an- 
other and a wiser man would have 
done in my place, Hadfield: but I did 
what I thought I was bound to do. I 
decided that I would keep that girl 
out of the ruffian’s clutches if I pos- 
sibly could!” 

“Well done!’ said Hadfield shortly. 
“Go on.” 

“The first thing, of course, must be 
to get them away. There was only 
one place that I could think of as se- 
cure—Welding; and I thought I knew 
two people in Welding who would 
make the exiles welcome. I thought, 
Hadfield, of yourself and your little 
wife.” 

He looked at his neighbor question- 
ingly, but with a smile in the look. 
Hadfield stood up, took the cigar from 
his lips, and answered solemnly: 

“You did quite right.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Barrows. “I 
felt sure of that. It only remains to 
tell you, now, that they must come 
down at once, before Brode begins his 
work. Can you receive them to-mor- 
row evening?” 

“I believe we are always ready,” re- 
plied Hadfield. “Consider it settled.” 
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He had been stirred to a high pitch 
of interest and excitement. Half-un- 
consciously he extended his hand. Af- 
ter a silent grip Barrows said: 

“Now, I mustn’t keep you longer, 
because you will wish to explain 
everything to your wife. But you had 
better take this book with you, in case 
you get half-an-hour to spare later. It 
will help you to get into the atmos- 
phere of this business.” 

Hadfield picked up the little gray 
book, and the two men returned 
through the garden. Night had come 
during their conversation, and dark- 
ness had fallen. Hadfield crossed to 
his own side of the wall. 

“T’ll speak to my wife,” he said, “and 
let you know in ten minutes. Will you 
wait out here, or will you come in?” 

“Oh,” answered Mr. Barrows, “T’ll 
wait out here.” 

So Hadfield went in to tell his story. 
In less than ten minutes he was back 
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at the wall, to say that all was clear. 
There would be a weleome for the 
strangers whenever they might come, 
and the sooner the better. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. 
“and thank your wife for me. 
night!” 

“Good-night!” 

That was the last word. Mr. Bar- 
rows went in, and Hadfield returned 
to discuss this extraordinary occur- 
rence with his wife. 

Later on he spent a little time in 
reading his neighbor’s book. It was 
the story of a failure, told by one who 
had seen it intimately, but without 
pity or sympathy. He was able, after 
the story he had heard, to understand 
the attitude of Mr. Barrows towards 
his former master; but he was not 
quite able to sympathize with it. As 
he told his wife afterwards, the peru- 
sal of the volume left a somewhat un- 
pleasant taste in the mouth. 

W. E. Cule. 
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(To be continued.) 
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I am full of problems. Last Sunday 
afternoon there were most certainly 
eight of them in that wooden box un- 
der the yew hedge, and now there are 
but two; and yet no human hand has 
touched bow! or jack in the interval. 
Six days have passed since then and 
with each day, or anyhow for each, has 
disappeared one round plaything. It is 
just so restful and sufficient an en- 
quiry as is suited to the afternoon of 
a Sunday in July and to Lady Maud’s 
Walk. Let me smoke a cigarette while 


I think it out. The one great objection ° 


to perfect comfort is that one has to 
move when one wants to do anything, 
and a man recumbent on many cush- 
ions has much difficulty in finding his 


matches. Ah, here they are, and now 
to thinking again. 

What was I thinking about? How 
odd it is that I never can remember 
anything in the country. Oh yes, it 
was the bowls. They have certainly 
disappeared, and as certainly I have 
not moved them, nor has anyone else. 
It seems almost as though they have 
been spirited away. Can Lady Maud 
have taken them, and if so what can 
she have wanted with them? It must 
be five centuries since her fair brow 
was wrinkled over the problem, still 
unsolved by her sex, as to what bias 
is and how you obtain the benefit of 
it. I don’t know either, but then I am 
a dweller in cities and cannot be ex- 
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pected to know about rural pastimes. 
If I lived permanently in the neighbor- 
hood of a bowling-green I think I 
would try to find out. I dare say I am 
perpetrating a historical crime in men- 
tioning Lady Maud and bowls in the 
same breath. Were they invented in 
her day? How helpless a creature is 
man without his books! But they must 
have been, for what is it the King of 
Hungary says when he is devising 
schemes for his daughter’s amuse- 
ment? 


An hundred knightes, truly tolde, 
Shall play with bowles in alayes colde. 


But it does not follow that Lady Maud 
knows a bow! when she sees it; she 
may not have had actual experience 
of one. Perhaps, poor unquiet lady, 
she took them to be skulls, relics of 
the rude forefathers of the hamlet, a 
mistake natural enough for a lady long 
dead and probably unlearned in anat- 
omy, and, if it were not Sunday, I 
would almost say permissible when I 
consider the descendants of the rude 
forefathers and the seeming texture of 
their heads. If that was her thought 
it was but becoming in her to grieve 
over their unburied state and to carry 
them over to the churchyard without 
the garden, there to repose decently in 
some hollow tomb. Truly comfort is a 
great stimulus to unprejudiced thought; 
I am able to look at a question from 
all sides to-day, and on further con- 
sideration I see that I am doing Lady 
Maud a great injustice in imputing 
to her ignorance of skulls. No doubt 
she saw plenty of them; she lived 
in the good old times when skele- 
tons and even horrid corpses dabbled 
in gore were to be met at every turn. 
Horrors and yet more horrors made up 
the life of man; one wonders that he 
had the spirit even to invent bowls. 
In any case I think I may exonerate 
Lady Maud; for five centuries she has 
been too full of her own sorrows to 
XVIII. 959 
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think of trivialities, be they bowls or 
skulls. 

How difficult it is to get at the truth 
of things. This is not meant to be a 
wise refiection,—one cannot be very 
wise on a hot afternoon in July—but 
in some sort to excuse myself to my- 
self for not having made sure of Lady 
Maud and her legend. A little research 
would probably have revealed to me 
the whole story with names, reasons, 
and dates. Some relation was she to 
John of Gaunt, daughter possibly, or it 
may have been daughter-in-law; but I 
do not greatly care. Historical accu- 
racy is for pale people in the British 
Museum, not for me on the grass with 
my mind full of bowls. So far as I 
have heard it, thus runs the tale. Back 
from the wars came the squire, Lady 
Maud’s stripling son, who had gone 
forth to win his spurs, and it was here 
on this terrace walk that they first met 
in the dusk of a late autumn afternoon. 
Mother and son fell on each other’s 
necks, and in this close embrace her 
jealous husband found them. A man 
of his age, he saw in the situation 
something that called for venegance 
first and explanation after, and spring- 
ing upon the pair he seized the youth 
in his mighty arms and without more 
ado tossed him over the parapet into 
the river. This done, I suppose he 
questioned Lady Maud as to the iden- 
tity of the man drowning below, or it 
may be that he heard his son’s last cry 
and recognized the voice. At all events, 
horror-struck by what he had done he 
rushed from the terrace, sprang upon 
his horse, and rode madly out into the 
night. And as he rode his horse cast 
a shoe, which now hangs on the church 
door in confirmation of the tale. Should 
further proof be needed the sceptic has 
only to repair to the terrace at mid- 
night, and if he is properly constituted 
he can see Lady Maud herself pacing 
to and fro wringing her hands, 

I am not sure that I tell the legend 
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aright. Some say that it was Lady 
Maud herself who was hurled over the 
wall, and that her angry lord had some 
justification, inasmuch as the gallant 
was not even distantly related to her. 
But it does not matter which story is 
the true one. The important thing is 
that the lady still walks, and that I am 
told is indubitable. It is not given to 
everybody to see ghosts. I was recent- 
ly here at midnight myself and saw 
nothing, though I am not altogether 
surprised, for it was not in the hope of 
seeing her that I came, and indeed if 
I had expected to see her I might not 
have come. There is a huge agile 
worm, known to anglers as the lob- 
worm, who takes his walks abroad 
only under the stars. Him must you 
pursue with guile and a bedroom can- 
dlestick to light your path. On a shin- 
ing night when the dew lies thick you 
shall see him spread at ease inches 
long on the smooth lawn. He has both 
head and tail, and, while his head wan- 
ders abroad, for safety’s sake he al- 
ways keeps the tip of his tail in his 
hole, so that when he is alarmed. he 
can retreat backward quicker than 
thought can fly. It is your business to 
grasp him with finger and thumb be- 
fore he is frightened, and very sure 
and rapid must you be. And you must 
know which end of him is head so that 
you may grasp the other or he will slip 
through your hand like an eel. Even 
when you have him firmly you will 
find that his tail clings marvellously 
to earth, and if you pull too hard he 
breaks in twain; but if you work him 
gently as one works a loose nail out of 
wood he will yield and gradually all 
his great length is your own. When 
you have him you have an excellent 
bait to your angle-rod, but, as I have 
shown, in the catching he needs to be 
handled with as much love and tender- 
ness as Master Walton’s frog itself. I 
am not ashamed of having hunted him 
here, but I am glad Lady Maud did not 
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happen upon me while I was doing so. 
The disembodied spirit and the maker 
of earth are too incongruous, and she 
might conceivably have resented my 
preference for the worm; even the 
ghost of a woman, I suppose, does not 
like being scorned. 

But I could not exist within a few 
yards of Thames unless I had lob- 
worms in store. For the river below 
is the Thames in infancy innocent as 
yet of locks and weirs, almost ignorant 
of boats, but not too young te be full 
of fish. Immediately under the old 
ivy-mantled wall Thames is a standing 
lesson to those who forget that they 
have ever been young. He is no more 
than six inches of crystal spread over 
six yards of golden gravel, and looking 
on him flowing thus softly I have won- 
dered how it came about that the vic- 
tim of the tragedy could possibly have 
been drowned. But I am told that the 
winter rains make a very different 
river of him, a foaming, swirling tor- 
rent which would bear the strongest 
swimmer away. Indeed a mile higher 
up I was shown grassy dykes in a 
meadow, where the river turns a sharp 
corner, which I wrongly took to be 
relics of some Roman camp. I was in- 
formed that they were nothing of the 
sort but merely the river’s winter chan- 
nel. It appears that when he is swol- 
len and proud he disdains his banks 
at this point, and rushes headlong 
across the fields taking a short cut to 
his proper channel lower down. He 
may be very grand in winter; in fact 
in places he is said to be a mile wide; 
but I prefer him as he is now, a bright 
little trout stream. A trout stream, I 
take it, is a stream that ought to hold 
trout, otherwise I could not give him 
the honorable title, for you shall not 
meet with a trout in a mile of him. 
For all his importance in winter he is 
not yet old enough or wise enough to 
have thought out his latest and great- 
est triumph, the spotted monster which 
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has made his name famous wherever 
angler fastens reel to rod. What trout 
he has to show are small ones bor- 
rowed from his _ tributaries. But 
though he fails in that respect, in the 
matter of chub it would be hard to 
find his equal. I know of a quiet cor- 
ner a few hundred yards away, where 
in a clear spot between the rushes and 
the water-lily leaves lie some _ half- 
dozen chub of astonishing magnitude. 
Two of these are certainly the better 
part of a yard long. And there they 
will lie for ever, I suppose, for no lure 
avails against them. In the deep weedy 
holes here and there are great pike and 
perch, and everywhere are roach and 
dace. But July is still too early for 
bottom fishing. It is a month for medi- 
tation in the shade until the evening, 
when you may put on waders and fish 
this delightful shallow for dace with a 
dry fly. 

One of the few books that I carry 
with me on a holiday is the “Counsels 
Civil and Moral” of Francis Bacon. It 
gives me a comfortable sensation of 
the possession of wisdom without the 
trouble of acquiring it. As a matter 
of fact the only thing I have read in 
the volume since I have been here is 
the essay on gardens. It now lies open 
on the grass beside me at this passage: 
“The Green hath two pleasures. The 
one because nothing is more pleasant 
to the eye, than green grass kept finely 
shorn; the other, because it will give 
you a fair alley in the midst, by which 
you may go in front upon a stately 
hedge, which is to enclose the garden.” 
Bacon had a fine feeling for grass, and 
{ think he would have commended 
Lady Maud’s Waik which is some 
thirty-five yards of green velvet sepa- 
rated from the river by the ancient 
wall and from the world by a stately 
hedge of yew. It is really wonderful 
grass, close set with scarce a base 
weed in it. It reminds me of the Ox- 
ford gardener and the five-pound note. 
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An American gentleman who was 
much struck with the lawns of one of 
the colleges drew the head-gardener 
aside and promised him a five-pound 
note if he would divulge the secret of 
lawn making. The gardener agreed to 
the bargain, took the five-pound note, 
and divulged the secret. ‘Well, sir, it’s 
principally rolling and mowing. You 
roll the lawn and you mow the lawn, 
and when it’s very dry you water it of 
an evening. And when you’ve done 
that carefully for five hundred years 
you'll have a lawn something like this.” 
I wish I knew what the American said, 
or did. There are two places where 
the wall has lost a few stones and is 
thus low enough for a man to lean on 
his elbows and look over into the river 
twenty feet below or across the stream 
to the great grass meadow opposite. 
There is something strange about that 
meadow, or plain, as from its size it 
deserves to be called. A man standing 
in it fishing in the river shall ever and 
anon hear sounds behind him as of men 
brushing hurriedly through the long 
dry grass, but when he looks round he 
shall only see the distant trees with 
the cows under them and perhaps a 
plover or two wheeling across the 
cloud-flecked blue. Nevertheless there 
are men hurrying to and fro under the 
noonday sun, men whose footsteps can 
be heard but whose feet cannot be 
seen. There was a great battle fought 
here ages ago before ever the Norman 
had set his seal on the land, and doubt- 
less the slaughter was immense. But 
why they should still hurry across the 
meadow in the sunlight I know not. 
Perhaps the persistent foot of the 
angler annoys them, and they follow 
him as who should say 


There let the wind sweep, and the 
plover cry, 
But thou, go by. 


I begin to think that this place, in 
spite of its beauty and ancient peace, 
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is just a trifle too much in touch with 
the other world. I have never before 
lighted on a spot se behaunted. Of 
Lady Maud and the phantom army 
across the river I have spoken. There 
are others as well. The old rectory 
house is full of them. It is the most 
delightful house in the world. You 
enter it, turn a corner, go up ten steps, 
turn another corner, go along a pas- 
sage, turn another corner and go down 
three steps, and you are lost. I am 
lost two or three times a day. When 
this happens I sit down on a step and 
wait for a guide, and if no one comes 
within the next half hour or so I cry 
aloud for aid. Little inconveniences of 
this kind do not matter here where all 
is leisure; but in a house which is 
capable of losing half a dozen people 
all at once in different directions you 
may confidently expect now and then 
to meet persons in strange garb who 
do not really exist. There is somebody 
who walks past some of the ground- 
floor windows just about tea-time. You 
hear a rustling through the open win- 
dow, and you glance hurriedly out just 
in time to see a misty figure go by. 
There is somebody who sits in the 
entrance hall in the morning, a boy of 
about fifteen, some say. There is a 
restless lady who patrols the stairs and 
passages. These are harmless enough, 
but there is another whom I would not 
meet for worlds. There is a delightful 
sitting-room looking away over the 
lawns and river to the west. This was 
once a bedroom, but one night, or 
rather one early morning, the sleeper 
was awakened by a clutch on his throat, 
and to his alarm saw in the half light 
a dark figure stooping over him. As 
he became wider awake it drew itself 
up, passed through bed and wall and 
disappeared. Since I heard this tale I 
do not sleep so well, more especially 
as I am informed that neither this sit- 
ting-room nor the rest of the house is 
considered to be haunted much. The 
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haunted room is the one which I have 
the honor to occupy. It looks harmless 
enough in the daytime too, a little long 
room with cheerful wall-paper and a 
tiny window, a real casement, half. cov- 
ered with a creeper. But at night the 
open half of the casement looks like 
an empty frame and I lie awake wait- 
ing in some apprehension for a white 
face to come and fill it, and by way of 
passing the time of expectation my too 
active memory brings up every horrible 
old story that ever I heard. 

* What slaves we are to our nerves! 
In theory I do not believe in ghosts, 
but in practice I am only too ready to 
be convinced. I sincerely hope that 
the homicidal ghost will not be the 
agent chosen for my conversion. If 
his identity is guessed correctly he is 
not a person to be encouraged, for he 
is supposed to be the wraith of the last 
of the mad monks of Medmenham. I 
don’t suppose he cares greatly whether 
he is encouraged or not. Oderint dum 
metuant probably serves him for a 
motto if he still retains any of his La- 
tinity. Talking of Latinity, I wonder 
whether the Roman has any idea how 
important his grim utterance has be- 
come as an instance of the consecutive 
use of dum. Why is it that in books 
people preparing for an interview with 
a ghost always fortify themselves with 
a revolver? Surely the only spirits to 
which that useful implement could do 
any hurt would be the household gods, 
and that would please a malevolent 
ghost of this kind rather than alarm 
him. I suppose the idea is that the 
weapon makes a cheerful noise when 
fired, and so impresses the spirit of the 
departed with the great increase in 
man’s moral magnificence that has 
come about since his day. But in spite 
of progress and moral magnificence 
man, with his poor three dimensions, is 
at a great disadvantage in dealing 
with a being that comprehends four at 
will. Passive resistance seems his only 
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chance of coming well out of the en- 
counter, to say grandly with Teufels- 
drickh: “Hast thou not a heart; canst 
thou not suffer whatsoever it be; and. 
as a child of freedom, though outcast, 
trample Tophet itself under thy feet 
while it consumes thee? Let it come 
then; I will meet it and defy it”;—or 
more humanly with that fine church- 
man of the old school, when hard 
pressed by his obstinate parishioners: 
“My attitude, gentlemen, is to lie on 
my back and kick.” Either way of 
meeting the enemy commands my ad- 
miration, and I wish they may occur to 
me when the moment of trial comes. 
Latet anguis in herba; this garden 
seems to be alive with snakes. There 
goes the fourth I have seen to-day. 
Two of them swam across the river. 
A swimming snake is a graceful but 
uncanny sight; he goes through the 
water like a corkscrew with his horrid 
head upraised as though seeking whom 
he may devour. Fortunately these are 
only grass-snakes, but as a cautious 
Londoner I suspect that there are ad- 
ders about too. A pretty moral tale 
of my childhood comes into my mind, 
which relates how two children clad in 
shining white robes were put into a 
garden with instructions to play about 
as good children should. They were 
allowed to do anything except dirty 
their garments and approach a certain 
old wall. Naturally the bad child not 
only dirtied its robe hopelessly but also 
went and climbed about the wall, 
whereupon it was bitten by an adder. 
How it all ended I do not remember, 
but this is just such a wall, and I see 
in myself a certain likeness to that bad 
child. It is much too hot to climb the 
wall, but I am reposing in its shadow, 
while in the distance I can hear the 
good child singing a hymn. In the hot 
weather the Sunday school is held in 
the rectory garden close to the old sun- 
dial, and the opening hymn sounds very 
pleasant and soothing from afar. 
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A whimsical idea of an open air cure 
for English music comes across me; 
distance and the summer breezes have 
a most refining effect on the raw effort. 
But I fear it would not achieve its ob’ 
ject; after all, it is not English music 
that is at fault but that glorious and 
barbaric power, the British public, 
which insists on having what it wants 
even if it has to pay for it. They that 
pay the piper must call the tune, and 
if the tune they call is a poor one it is 
not the piper’s fault; he has to live, 
poor man, in spite of the Voltaires, his 
critics. I do not know why I should 
have been betrayed into airing an ur- 
ban grievance, unless it is that I have 
not yet got over my indignation at 
hearing on the first evening of my stay 
here the bray of a concertina, which, 
after a few preliminary and unpremedi- 
tated rural effects, plunged recklessly 
into the latest atrocity, a hideous ode 
written by some cosmopolitan Pindar 
in commemoration of a victory in the 
lists of love of some commercial Hieron 
from the United States; a vile piece of 
romance by gaslight that had actually 
driven me out of London for rest and 
change. But these thoughts are out of 
keeping with Sunday school, or any- 
how the expression of them may be- 
come so, and as I am not a great poet 
I must be careful. I wish I were a 
poet, a Wordsworth for instance. Then 
instead of talking nonsense I should 
be extracting immortality out of my 
surroundings by, shall I say, four qua- 
trains descriptive of the startling ef- 
fect produced on a dandelion by the 
singing of a children’s hymn, as wit- 
nessed by the recumbent but accurate 
poet. 

But who am I that I should be irrev- 
erent? I do not forget that of the two 
voices “one is of the deep.” Let me 
think of something else. Somebody, I 
think it was Sydney Smith, said that 
the further he went West, the more 
convinced he became of the abiding 
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truth that the wise men came from 
the East. I wonder if the evidence is 
sound. How else should it have come 
about that I was invited to play for the 
village team yesterday when the cap- 
tain found that the eleventh hour had 
come without its man? I acquired no 
glory and I helped my side not a whit; 
one catch indeed came in my direction 
and I stretched out unwilling hands,— 
to miss it. However the ball smote my 
thumb with great violence, so I must 
have conquered my natural timidity to 
some extent. In days of old when I 
was a constant cricketer I used to be 
rather skilful at missing the ball by a 
few inches only after an obvious effort 
to reach it, so that to all appearances 
I was a well intentioned, if unsuccess- 
ful, field; but now I am sadly out of 
practice and my thumb is still painful. 
I am told that the bowling of the other 
side was nought. In fine cricketing 
phase “the trundlers rolled up tosh.” 
That may have been so in fact, but to 
me the uttermost “tosh” has a habit of 
being very fast and alarming. I did 
make one run by accident, but it was 
not accounted to me for merit; at least 
it did not appear in my score, and I 
have no doubt that ethically they were 
right in calling it a bye, and so do not 
complain. We were beaten, which I 
regret, though as a mere substitute I 
do not feel that the responsibility is 
mine. One of our umpires was accused 
of umpiring for his side, which pro- 
duced a lengthy and heated discussion 
in the field. Much testimony was borne 
and great irony brought to bear on the 
situation, and the heart of the oppos- 
ing captain was moved within him that 
he spake,—“Well, if you want the 
game, we’ll give it to you now.” There- 
after he retired to the deep field and 
‘took no further interest in the proceed- 
ings for fully half an hour. Neverthe- 
less he returned in time to bowl me 
out, which was inconsistent of him as 
his side was winning all along. When 
Macmillan's Magazine. 
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a man acts the part of Achilles he 
ought to do it thoroughly. 

I wonder why it is that one’s temper 
is so much more uncertain when one 
is engaged in amusement than when 
one is occupied with the affairs of life. 
I once knew a man who was universal- 
ly beloved and respected until in an 
evil hour he was persuaded to make 
trial of what is known as scientific 
croquet, an absurd game with bounda- 
ries and all kinds of needless difficul- 
ties. He rapidly became an enthusiast 
and less rapidly something of an ex- 
pert; and in exact proportion as his 
reputation as a player increased so did 
his value as a social unit decline, and 
at last all the ladies in the neighbor- 
hood refused to play with him because 
his language was so unnerving. But 
when he was not engaged in playing 
croquet, a thing which became some- 
what rare, those who were intimate 
with him said he was still the well- 
mannered man he had ever been. I 
suppose he belonged to that large class 
of Englishmen who cannot endure to 
be beaten, a virtue no doubt in great 
matters, but in small ones something 
of a nuisance. 

Cricket is exhausting; at least I sup- 
pose it is the cricket that makes me 
feel so commonplace. I am dropping 
into that condition in which a man 
might easily compose moral maxims 
and glory in so doing. That I will 
never permit while I can help it, there- 
fore for a while I will think and say 
no more. 

a o + . * a * 

Tea-time, did you say? No I have 
not been asleep, only lost in profound 
meditation. Has the Sunday-school 
gone? Good! What, you have found 
three of the bowls on the tennis-lawn? 
All 
right, I’m coming. Well, I was right 
in exonerating Lady Maud, but I won- 
der I didn’t think of the dogs. And 
now for my well earned tea. 
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When the Hero found himself alone 
with the conviction (indicated by a 
pleasant smile) that he was not likely 
to be disturbed by any member of his 
family, he began to reflect (and the 
smile became slightly derisive) that, 
primarily, he was not so much sur- 
prised at his own good fortune as at 
the amazing fact that his wife had no 
knowledge of it. That morning he had 
woke up as usual with a vague feeling 
of regret that he had not died in the 
night, and he had left his bed, earlier 
than usual (and very reluctantly), be- 
cause his wife had reminded him that 
some friends of hers were coming to 
play croquet in the afternoon, and that 
the lawn ought to be rolled before the 
dew was off it. While he was rolling 
it, the postman flitted up on a bicycle, 
and he had asked the man if there was 
a registered letter. Why had he done 
so? He was not expecting a registered 
letter, and, as a rule, he never opened 
his letters till after breakfast, because 
they were sure to contain something or 
other potent enough to take the edge 
off an appetite never too keen. And 
always—but always!—he had been con- 
strained to share with his wife what 
news, good or bad, they might hold, 
Again, he had read his registered let- 
ter, his wonderful letter, on the lawn 
in the full blaze of the morning sun, 
and he could not doubt that some ex- 
pression of surprise, some gesture, had 
revealed its import. Three windows 
on the second storey of Pembroke 
Lodge overlooked the lawn, and behind 
each of them, at 8.15 A.M., a woman 
was dressing. At breakfast he had 
met his wife and daughters with a 
blush that aroused no comment! And 
—what a wretched actor he was!—dur- 
ing breakfast he had betrayed his ex- 
citement a score of times, and the 


others, those lynx-eyed women, had 
been looking everywhere except into 
his tell-tale face. 

The Hero chuckled softly, as he lit 
his cigar. Then he sat down to read 
for the second time his letter from 
Fairyland: 

“To Major-General Henry Paganel, 
V.C., C.B. 

“Sir,—_We beg to advise you of the 
sudden death of our late client, your 
kinsman, Mr. James Paganel, who ex- 
pired at his club in Melbourne last 
Tuesday. Mr. Paganel, we believe, had 
not the honor of your acquaintance, 
but he was proud to count himself of 
kin to so famous and distinguished a 
soldier. He has shown his apprecia- 
tion of your services to the Empire by 
making you his residuary legatee. And 
We are in a position to state that after 
various legacies have been paid, a sum 
of at least one hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds will accrue to you. 
This money is at present invested in 
sound industrial enterprises. 

“We shall be happy to act for you, 
as we have acted for many years for 
your lamented kinsman; and, if it be 
possible, we would urge the propriety 
of your coming to Australia at a rea- 
sonably early date. 

“We have the honor to be, &c., &c.” 


The Hero lay back in his well-worn 
chair, smoking and thinking. It had 
come at last, this material prosperity 
which he had sought so vainly for more 
years than he cared to reckon. Had 
It come—too late? 

Sitting there, he held an accounting; 
and presently he struck a balance with 
a nice sense of knowing how and 
where he stood. Some men, and most 
women, unconsciously falsify the en- 
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tries in their private ledgers, assigning 
to profit what should be reckoned as 
loss—believing themselves to be solvent 
when they ought to know they are 
bankrupt. 

But the Hero lived in no Fool’s Para- 
dise. He had failed, failed, FAILED, 
in all things essential to true hap- 
piness, To begin with, he had mar- 
ried a Bargus—and he might have mar- 
ried—ah! what folly to pursue that 
will-o’-the-wisp! The wrong woman 
had borne him the wrong children. 
That, of course, was to be expected; 
but it was hard on a fellow to see what 
was with eyes so keenly apprehensive 
of what might have been. If Nature 
had spread a kindly film such as ob- 
scured the vision of so many parents, 
but no—the dame had given him a 
hawk’s eyesight and insight to match 
it. And he had failed where the world 
said that he had succeeded— in his 
profession. A tempestuous petticoat 
had waved above his quarters. He had 
fought, most gallantly, under two flags, 
trying to serve his Queen and his Em- 
ily, and it was said by the Man in the 
Street that the greater had been served 
less faithfully than the less. Lastly, 
both at home and abroad, he had al- 
ways been hard up; in chronic debt to 
governesses, doctors, and tradesmen, 
who were paid in full, but never when 
their bills fell due. 

Now he was rich. Yet he frowned, 
as he sat in his comfortable chair, be- 
cause those riches must be shared with 
Mrs. Paganel and her daughters, and 
he knew so well what use they would 
make of them. He could hear their 
shrill voices making plans for the fu- 
ture, a future which promised neither 
peace nor pleasure for him; he could 
see the house which his Emily would 
elect to live in and fill with her rela- 
tions! ; 

“IT shall not tell Emily to-day,” he 
said, as he threw away the stump of 
his cigar. 
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A week passed, and still his Emily 
was not told of the many thousands 
over seas. The Hero acknowledged 
the lawyers’ letter, and said that a 
visit to the Antipodes would receive 
his serious consideration. But at first 
he considered nothing save the fact 
that his Emily did not know. Her igno- 
rance upon many matters vital to their 
joint lives had always exasperated 
him, not because he was intolerant of 
ignorance and stupidity and conceit, 
but for the subtler reason that these 
qualities were yoked to his intelligence 
by his own act, not hers. He had 
wished to marry the daughter of Dean 
Bargus, he had wooed her ardently, 
he had wedded her triumphantly, and 
before the honeymoon had waned he 
knew what he had done. And (here 
you will perceive the Hero) he had con- 
fronted this crushing disaster in si- 
lence. Now, for the first time, her ig- 
norance tickled agreeably his humor. 
Upon the third night after the arrival 
of the fateful letter, sitting with his 
back to the treacherous lamp, he asked 
his Emily what she would do if a 
“plum” fell into her mouth. 

“Your wife, Henry,” she replied con- 
temptuously, “is never likely to be rich. 
What? If we had an income of five 
thousand a year—well, I flatter myself 
that I should make five go as far as, or 
farther than, some people make ten!” 

“IT am quite sure you would,” he re- 
plied gravely. 

He listened to Grace and Ernestine 
with a faint smile upon his lips, while 
they discussed with animation the radi- 
cal changes that five thousand a year 
would make in their lives. Of himself, 
however, no mention was made by 


- these young ladies. The third daughter, 


Lesbia, just back from school and not 
yet “out,” quite surprised him when 
she asked, “And what would you do, 
Daddy, if a fortune were left to you?” 
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“I don’t know,” the Hero answered 
slowly. 

By the end of the week a question 
was gripping him by the throat. Would 
it be conduct unbecoming an officer and 
a gentleman to give his family two- 
thirds of the Australian pile, and to 
take what was left and indefinite leave 
of absence? Would such a retreat be 
deemed honorable? Suppose, to put it 
plainly, that he set sail for the Antip- 
odes—the word whetted his fancy—and 
never came back? To cast aside that 
worn moth-eaten garment, his past, to 
clothe himself in new and shining tis- 
sues, seemed inexpressibly alluring. 
Surely in that far-away country he 
might find peace and a few sunset 
years of happiness! 

About this time the court milliner, 
Nathalie, sent in her bill. It amount- 
ed to 731 9s. 5d. Although Mrs. Paganel 
had incurred this particular debt with- 
out consulting the Hero, she com- 
plained bitterly because there was no 
ready money to meet it. In her family 
(so the Hero was told for the thousand 
and first time), all bills were paid upon 
the Saturday preceding the first Sun- 
day of each month, whereby a Bargus 
could take the Sacrament fortified by 
the knowledge that he owed no man, 
no woman, anything. Whereupon the 
Hero mildly remarked that he supposed 
going to Court must be vital to one’s 
welfare, like going to church (he was 
aware that his Emily would no more 
miss the one than the other); and Mrs. 
Paganel replied querulously that she 
and the girls had done more than could 
be expected of them by taking a bus to 
and from Nathalie’s, and by eating 
their luncheon in that stuffy top room 
at the Stores! 

“You can give the bothering woman 
something on account. I have promised 
her that.” 

The Hero said pleasantly that Ma- 
dame could rely on receiving the odd 
nine shillings and fivepence. If he had 
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to do without smoking, she should have 
the money. The word of a Bargus 
should not be dragged in the dust of 
Bond Street. 

None the less, when he was alone he 
ground his teeth. Was a Paganel less 
punctilious in aught that concerned 
the much defamed word “honor” than 
a Bargus? And yet, and yet, for a 
quarter of a century, a Bargus had im- 
puted blame to a Paganel, because the 
Paganel was not able to pay the bills 
incurred by the Bargus. And behind 
this inadequate adjustment of ways 
and means, behind this intolerable con- 
dition of robbing Peter to pay Paul, lay 
a gibbering skeleton of a reason: he 
had been awarded the greatest prize 
his Sovereign could bestow—in bronze; 
that he had earned it none doubted; 
and because he had outstripped all 
competitors in the struggle for Glory, 
it was to be expected, in the eyes of a 
Bargus, that he would be equally suc- 
cessful in the struggle for Gold. And 
therefore, the conclusion was inevitable 
to a Bargus, the Gold being, so to speak, 
in sight, if not in hand, could and must 
be freely used in maintaining the posi- 
tion to which Glory was entitled. And 
somehow or other, as has been said, 
the Bargus logic proved sound, the 
Gold did come after poignant difficul- 
ties and heart-breaking delay. It had 
come now, and the fact would illumine 
and justify dun days and years of 
doubt. He could hear his Emily say- 
ing, in accentg smooth as mayonnaise 
sauce, “I trusted in my God, and He, 
Henry, has approved my conduct.” 
Having said this, she would take the 
five thousand a year and try (with 
what pitiful and ignominious effort), to 
make it go as far as, or farther than, 
ten! 

Here, it may be asked, perhaps irri- 
tably, why the Hero, whose very name 
was a synonym for valor, did not take 
the gold the gods had sent him, pay 
Madame Nathalie and the others, and 
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for the future use it wisely according 
to the lights vouchsafed him? Shall we 
admit moral cowardice, borrowing the 
word from General Paganel’s enemies, 
or shall we retort with his friends that 
the fine-fibred soul of a gallant gentle- 
man revolted from the inevitable vitu- 
peration, the ponderous attack, the im- 
penetrable stupidity of a—Bargus! 

From all this he was tempted to run 
away, but, being a Hero, he did not. 

A month passed, and at the end of it 
Lady Orcas came to Pembroke Lodge. 
The elder sister of Mrs. Paganel, Jane 
Martineau Bargus, had married Sir 
Sandford Orcas, a Wiltshire baronet of 
many acres, and a pedigree which in- 
cluded royal descents! When Lady 
Orcas had any shopping to do in Town, 
she found it convenient to occupy the 
spare room in her sister’s house at 
Hampstead; and after these visitations 
Mrs. Paganel, who was familiarly 
known to the tradesmen of Finchley 
Road as “The Duchess,” assumed for 
a season a manner and deportment 
which had been described by the Hero 
as—viceregal. 

It chanced that two days after her 
arrival a letter with an Australian 
stamp upon it was laid beside her plate 
at breakfast. The Hero eyed the stamp 
with a full sense of its esoteric signifi- 
cance—for him. He watched his sis- 
ter-in-law break the seal, and heard 
her explain to Emily that a nephew of 
‘Sir Sandford owned a large run in 
the back-blocks, whatever that might 
mean, and that he was really a very 
nice young fellow, and had done un- 
commonly weli; a bachelor, too, and 
coming home shortly, when—here she 
paused and eyed Grace and Ernestine 
with such kindly interest that she quite 
forgot to finish her sentence. Then 
she read her letter through, gasped, 
opened wide a pair of very promi- 
nent light blue eyes, and addressed the 
Herc. 

“Henry,” she said, “was the late 
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James Paganel, of—er—Melbourne, a 
kinsman of yours?” 

“I believe so,” said the Hero, ner- 
vously putting a spoonful of marma- 
lade upon the top of his kidney. 

“Um,” said Lady Orcas. “This is 
very strange. My nephew writes that 
this gentleman has left a large fortune 
—to you.” 

“A large fortune to Henry,” repeated 
Mrs. Paganel. “My fervent prayers 
have been answered. My dear, dear 
husband!’’ 

“Surely, surely,” continued Lady Or- 
cas, “you have received some word of 
this—something—er—official ?” 

The eyes of the family enfiladed the 
Hero. 

“Ye-es,” he stammered. 
heard s-something about it.” 

“When did you hear, Henry?’ de- 
manded his wife. 

“Five weeks ago, last Tuesday,” re- 
plied the Hero. His fingers were trem- 
bling, but a steady light burned in his 
eyes. He had begun to smell powder. 

“Five weeks ago last Tuesday! You 
knew we were in urgent need of 
money, and——How much is this for- 
tune?” 

“About one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand pounds!” ; 

“And you have said nothing about it 
to—me?” 

“I had plenty to say, my dear, but I 
did not quite know how to say it. I 
suppose I must try to say it now.” 

He had the air of a man at bay, but 
this was unnoticed by the women. 

“I should like to hear what you have 
to say, Henry.” 

Lady Orcas strengthened her sister’s 
request: “We should indeed, like very 
much to hear what you :have to say, 
Henry Paganel.” She worried his 
hame, setting her strong white teeth 
into it. It occurred to the Hero that 
bad as things were they might have 
been worse. If he had taken Jane—— 

He rese slowly, with a faint smile 


“T have 
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upon his lips, a smile overshadowed by 
the drooping grey moustache. “That’s 
just it,” he began. “I am not sure that 
you will like what I have got to say. 
I’ve put off saying it for, let me see, 
more than twenty-five years——” 

“You have known of this fortune for 
five-and-twenty years?’ exclaimed his 
Emily. 

“Shush-h-h!” said Lady Orcas. 

The Hero glanced round the table. 
Upon the faces of the daughters of the 
late Dean Bargus, upon the faces of 
Ernestine and Grace lay an expression 
of amazement sharpened by displeas- 
ure; but upon the face of his youngest 
daughter, Lesbia, he marked a glim- 
mering smile. 

“I am going to appeal,” he continued, 
“to a sense given to few good wom- 
en, a sense, Emily, as conspicuously 
lacking in you as perhaps common- 
sense is lacking in me—I mean the 
sense of humor.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Lady 
Oreas. “The sun was very powerful 
yesterday, and”—she appealed to heav- 
en—“what does he mean?” 

“You will never know,” said the Hero 
gently, “never! You are a Bargus, my 
dear Jane, a Bargus.” He also shook 
her name in his teeth. “I am really 
wasting your time and my own by 
speaking at all; still, if you insist——” 

“We do insist,” said Lady Orcas sol- 
emnly, “but I suggest that Lesbia 
should leave the room.” 

“Leave the room, Lesbia!”” command- 
ed the Hero. The girl stared, hesita- 
ted, pouted, smiled, and obeyed. There 
was a tone in her father’s voice which 
she had never heard before: a tone 
familiar enough to the men of his old 
regiment. The Hero sighed and aé- 
dressed his wife: 

“Twenty-five years ago, Emily, we 
married; and ever since my life has 
been a life of dishonorable exertion, 
because I have overworked mind, body, 
and spirit in the effort to earn a sum 
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of money larger—that is the point, 
mark you—larger, always larger, than 
what was necessary for the health and. 
happiness of persons in our condition. 
And so five weeks ago, when I learned 
that a hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds had come to me, I knew that 
it would be spent, as the other was 
spent, upon the social advancement of 
yourself, Emily, and your daughters, 
an advancement not to be accom- 
plished without a large increase of 
worry and annoyance—and—er—humili- 
ation tome. Strange as it may appear, 
my dears, I considered myself rather 
than you. And it pleased me—yes, it 
undoubtedly pleased me—to think that 
I had this money, and that you knew 
absolutely nothing about it. When I 
asked you what you would do if a 
large income fell into your hands, every 
word you said confirmed my resolution 
to keep it for the present out of them. 
You see no humor in the situation, 
Jane?” 

“Humor?’ snapped Lady Orcas, ris- 
ing with dignity. “I see selfishness in 
the situation, and ingratitude, and a 
gross want of consideration for a per- 
fect wife; but, humor—no, unless it be 
bad humor. I shall retire, Emily, from 
this painful scene. If it Were not so 
early in the morning I should suspect 
Henry of being under the influence of 
al-co-hol! As it is, I advise him to con- 
sult a physician, a brain specialist, as 
soon as possible.” 

The Hero opened the door for his 
sister-in-law. 

“TI trust,” he said courteously, “that 
any infirmity of mine will not prevent 
you, dear Jane, from making use of 
my house whenever you come to 
Town.” 

“My unhappy sister will need what 
comfort and consolation I can offer 
her,” was the august lady’s reply. 
“Come, girls!” 

She swept from the room, followed 
by Ernestine and Grace. The young 
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ladies, it is true, paused upon the 
threshold and looked back, meeting 
their father’s eyes, which were gleam- 
ing strangely. They opened their lips, 
but the Hero raised his hand and 
pointed to the door. Perhaps that 
simple gesture revealed a power and 
authority known and respected every- 
where except at Pembroke Lodge. The 
girls closed their lips and went out. 

General Paganel smiled wistfully at 
his wife. “I have been a sorry hus- 
band, Emily, sorrier perhaps for you 
than for myself. My day’s work has 
always left me too tired to seek any- 
thing except peace: an ignominious 
peace. I have given you everything I 
possessed, except the one thing you 
needed most: a bit of my mind—my 
mind which has rotted in silence. You 
have what is left of it now—too late, 
I fear, to be of service to either you or 
me.” 

Mrs. Paganel gasped and stared. So 
Balaam may have gasped and stared 
when his faithful ass lifted up its voice 
and spake. For a moment she was 
dumb, because the foundations of a 
life were crumbling. ‘She had told her- 
self, she had been assuged by others, 
that Henry Paganel was the most for- 
tunate of men inasmuch as he had se- 
cured a Bargus for a helpmeet. Dur- 
ing a quarter of a century she had 
been convinced that as wife, mother, 
friend, and neighbor she had proved 
incomparable. If at times she was 
vaguely sensible that she had imposed 
upon her husband her ideas, her 
wishes, her beliefs, were not those 
ideas, beliefs, and wishes the right 
ones?—the epitome and expression of 
conduct and culture according to the 
interpretation placed upon those sacred 
words by her own father. “I can say 
this,” and she said it sooner or later 
to every person of her acquaintance, 
“I am appreciated in my own home.” 

Being a Bargus, however, she was 
unable to comprehend all that her hus- 
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band !eft unsaid. And the habit of the 
last word was not lightly to be skaken 
off. When she spoke her voice be- 
trayed the virago. 

“How dare you—how dare you!” she 
exclaimed vehemently. “My sister is 
right: you must be insane to talk to 
me—to me—like this. Have I deserved 
it? I ask Heaven the question, Have 
I deserved it?” 

“Heaven,” replied the Hero gravely, 
“does not answer foolish questions, but 
I will. No one gets what he or she 
deserves in this world, my dear Em- 
ily, and I trust that the Heaven you 
invoke will be as merciful to us in the 
next. It is not your fault that you are 
—you.”’ 

“My fault?” 
struck. 

“And because of that I have been 
too lenient. After our honeymoon I 
realized that it would be futile and 
fatuous to try to change a Bargus. 
Such a change, if it be possible, must 
come from within. But I was crimi- 
nally culpable in that I suffered you 
to change me, to do what you liked 
with my life as well as your own. 
Don’t speak! For five-and-twenty 
years you have had your way and say. 
It is now my turn. It is my humble 
conviction, Emily, that I have been 
forced to speak—how reluctantly you 
will never know. I have bridged a 
silence which was as a river between 
us. I have crossed a Rubicon indeed. 
And so at last we stand side by side. 
I have always known you; but you 
have never known me,” 

The Hero, gazing at his Emily’s fa- 
miliar features, marked a change. Was 
it the subtle change which precedes a 
moral dissolution? 


She looked thunder- 


III. 


} 

Presently he found himself alone in 
his library, where a big sheaf of proofs 
was awaiting him. He had been be- 
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guiled by his Emily and an enterpris- 
ing publisher to write his “Life,” forty 
years of a soldier’s strenuous endeavor; 
and he had consented, reluctantly, 
sensible that such a life, set forth 
by himself, and already advertised 
amongst forthcoming publications as 
“The Autobiography of a Successful 
Soldier,” must prove a false record. 
Now, as he lit his pipe, he reflected 
that want of money had ceased to be 
an adequate excuse for what he had 
done. How easy it would be to hold 
his flaming spill to the edge of that 
lying document! A minute later he 
was gazing derisively at its charred 
remains. 

Lesbia enterd the room as the proofs 
were smouldering into grey ashes. 

“Well, Lesbia——” The Hero looked 
at his youngest daughter with uplifted 
brows, unable to interpret the expres- 
sion upon her face. Was it curiosity? 
Or did she want—backsheesh? 

Lesbia perched herself upon the arm 
of a chair. The Hero idly noted that 
either Ernestine or Grace would have 
sat in the chair. Then his face cleared, 
although Lesbia’s was puckering into 
frowns. 

“You said just now,” she began, 
“that a sense of humor was seldom 
given to good women. I’m bad, but I 
have a sense of humor. It may be— 
what d’ye call it?—elementary, but it’s 
there all the same, and—and as you 
hadn’t found it out for yourself, I 
thought, you know, that I would come 
and tell you about it.” 

A pensive smile flickered into her 
hazel eyes and lifted the corners of 
her mouth. The Hero eyed her atten- 
tively, while his mind took a swal- 
low’s flight into the past, skimming 
straight to the cradles in the nursery, 
wherein he had looked for his children 
and had found only his Emily’s. 

“Thank you,” said the Hero absently. 

“T also wanted to tell you,” continued 
Uesbia, rather nervously, “that when 
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you ordered me out of the dining-room, 
I listened at the door. A Bargus 
would have scorned that—but I am not 
a—Bargus. And I’m jolly glad I did. 
Daddy,” she leaned towards him with 
cheeks aglow, “you were awfully 
beefy, but why didn’t you—er—engage 
the enemy before?’ 

“I'm hanged if I know,” said Gen- 
eral Paganel, slowly. Then he added: 
“Perhaps, Lesbia, I was afraid; per- 
haps I felt that a victory might cost 
me more than it was worth.” 

Lesbia looked derisive. 

“You don’t agree with me?” he con- 
tinued, after a significant pause. 

“Rather not,” she replied curtly. “I 
dare say, you dear modest Daddy, you 
don’t know your own strength, but I’ll 
bet you sixpence that mother knows 
it now, and her own weakness. She’s 
crying her eyes out; and I never saw 
her cry before. And Grace and Ernes- 
tine look just as they did when they 
thought I was in for the smallpox— 
like scared cats! And Aunt Jane,” 
Lesbia chuckled wickedly, “is read- 
ing Hervey’s ‘Meditations among the 
Tombs’! I call this a Waterloo; only 
—dear me!—it ought to have been 
fought ages before I was born.” 

The Hero crossed the room and 
kissed his daughter. She returned his 
kisses warmly, and then sniffed. 

“Why, there’s something burning!” 
She glanced at the grate. “What is it?’ 

“My ‘Life,’” said her father. 

“Your——” she glared at him, “your 
—‘Life’?” 

He nodded. 

“But everybody wanted to read that. 
It has been so—so full——” 

“Of what, Lesbia?”’ 

She hesitated; and the Hero bit his 
tongue. If she swooped on the ques- 
tion what should he say? He could 
not explain to a child. Lesbia did 
swoop, unerringly. 

“Was it full of—husks?” 


The Hero grew very pale. Then he 
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had indeed a daughter his own flesh 
and blood: a creature of sympathies, 
intuitions, and tenderness. He was 
tempted to spare her, to lie to her, but 
he was wise enough to know that the 
lie would stand between them for ever. 

“What I have burnt was of no value 
—husks, as you say,” he answered 
hoarsely. 

“But it was your—‘Life,’” she per- 
sisted; “what you have done, what you 
have said, what you have written.” 

“But not, Lesbia, what I have felt. 
I dared not print that.” 

“Father—don’t you think it would do 
you good to tell somebody—wme, for in- 
stance—what you have bottled up all 
these years?” 

“That would be the story of the life 
I might have lived, my child.” 
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“Yes; tell it—tell it!’ 

She sat upon the arm of his chair 
and leaned her head against his. The 
Hero sighed, and let himself go for the 
second time that eventful morning. 
Only now he said nothing of what had 
been; but of that other life, the inner 
unlived life, he drew a picture so vivid, 
so “seizing” (to use the French word) 
that the girl at his side trembled and 
burst into tears. 

“You might have done all that!” she 
gasped. 

“T have done it all—in my dreams,” 
he answered; “and, Lesbia, I have one 
hundred and thirty theusand pounds, 
and—dry your eyes, my child!—and a 
daughter who understands me, and,” 
his voice rang out clearly and youth- 
fully, “I am not dead yet.” 

Horace Annesley Vachell. 
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“Is there less drunkenness here now, 
or more, than there was in the days 
before the spirit monopoly was in 
force?’ This question I asked again 
and again wherever I went, when in 
Russia last winter. 

“Less, much less,” I was told em- 
phatically by the Finance Ministry of- 
ficials, one of whom, indeed, was al- 
ready hard at work, I found, puzzling 
his brain with new revenue schemes, 
so sure is he that the yield of the 
vodka duty will decrease before long. 
“Less, much less,” I was told too by 
all connected with the police, from 
Préfets downwards; and the subject is 
one on which they certainly have the 
right to speak with authority. “Our 
men undoubtedly drink less now than 
they did before the Government took 
the spirit trade into their own hands,” 
the manager of a huge factory de- 


clared; while the Catholic Curé of a 
large urban district and an orthodox 
village pope were both equally sure 
that their parishioners are more tem- 
perate now than formerly. “I can 
speak only for the peasants,” the pope 
remarked, “but among them a change 
for the better has certainly been 
brought about since the monopoly 
came into force.” 

This tale I heard at every turn in 
Russia, just as I heard, I must admit, 
a very different tale; for, if the monop- 
oly system has warm supporters, it has 
also bitter opponents. One large em- 
ployer of labor assured me that never 
in the whole course of his life had he 


seen so much drinking as during the 


last two years; while a score at least 
of witnesses simply scoffed at the idea 
of drunkenness being on the decrease. 
“Wait until the Carnival comes and 
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you will see for yourself,” one of these 
pessimists kept saying to me. And 
wait I did not only for that holiday 
but for others; for in a land where the 
spirit of contradictien is rife eyes are 
more trustworthy than ears sometimes 
as a means of arriving at the truth. I 
was in St. Petersburg during the Car- 
nival, in Moscow for Easter, and in 
Warsaw on St. Stanislas’ Day, the 
great Polish féte; and from first to last, 
although I sought them diligently, I 
did not see a dozen drunken men. 
Thus, unless the Russians as a nation 
were sorely maligned in the past, so 
far as drinking is concerned they must 
certainly, in towns at any rate, have 
bettered their ways of late. If statis- 
tics are to be relied upon indeed, not 
only have they bettered them but they 
have bettered them very considerably; 
for, according to the latest official re- 
ports, the consumption of alcohol per 
head of the population decreased by 
12 per cent. during the first four years 
the monopoly was in force; while in 
Poland it decreased by 7.7 per cent. in 
the course of last year alone. Whether 
this is due to the working of the new 
fiscal system is of course another ques- 
tion. 

There are thousands of Russians who 
regard M. de Witte not only as the 
great financial genius of the age but 
ulso as its great social reformer; there 
are thousands too who denounce him 
as the source of all evil in the State, 
financial and social alike. And in the 
one case as in the other the reason is 
precisely the same—the fact of his hay- 
ing introduced the spirit monopoly. 
For one section of the community is 
honestly convinced that this monopoly 
makes for temperance, filling the cof- 
fers of the State the while; while an- 
other has never a doubt but that it 
acts as a direct incentive to drinking, 
and outrages every canon of sound 
economy. By the monopoly law, which 
was passed in 1894 and is now in force 
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in all parts of the Empire excepting 
Siberia and the Caucasus, the Russian 
Government have taken into their own 
hands not only the control, but the 
whole working of the spirit trade. The 
State is now the sole manufacturer of 
spirit, and practically the one trader 
who may sell it. It buys up, at its 
own price too, all the spirit distilled in 
the Empire, it refines it, bottles it, seals 
it up securely, and then retails it out 
to all applicants, providing they be 
sober, above sixteen years old, and not 
soldiers; providing, too, they have 
money in hand wherewith to pay for 
it, for the State gives no credit. It 
has made a clean sweep of all those 
cosy little drink shops where the work- 
ing classes were wont to while away 
so much of their time; a clean sweep, 
indeed, of public houses of all kinds; 
and although it allows a few large ho- 
tels, and one restaurant for every 
5,000 inhabitants, to retail vodka if 
they choose, it offers them no induce- 
ment to do so—they must buy of the 
State all they sell and must sell it at 
a price which leaves them a protit of 
only 3% per cent. In the place of pub- 
lic houses it has opened shops, or 
rather offices, for there is never a chair 
there where one may sit oneself down, 
and the person in charge—a woman as 
a rule—demeans herself quite different- 
ly from the ordinary trader. Far from 
pushing the sale of her bottles she 
seems reluctant to part with them, and 
scans with critical eyes all would-be 
buyers. Should one of them venture 
to ask her for the loan of a corkscrew, 
the chances are she would treat him 
as a criminal. He would be a criminal, 
indeed, so the law decrees, were he to 
uncork his bottle either in her domain 
or on his way home. The State does 
not open its shops every day, it must 
be noted; it does not open them at all 
on Christmas Day, Ash Wednesday, or 
Good Friday, or on pay-day if they be 
near a factory; and it opens them only 
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from twelve o'clock to six in towns, 
and from ten to three in the country, 
on Sundays. If a Mir, or a Zemstvo 
be holding a meeting, or if a law court 
be open, all the spirit shops in the 
neighborhood are closed; they are 
closed, too, everywhere at six o’clock 
on the eve of any great holiday. 
According to M. de Witte these regu- 
lations were all framed for the express 
purpose of promoting temperance; ac- 
cording to his opponents the whole 
monopoly law was framed for no other 
purpose than to increase the revenue. 
And they do promote temperance, he 
maintains; whereas they maintain that 
two of them—the regulation by which 
public houses are closed, and that by 
which vodka may be sold only in bot- 
tles—directly encourage drinking. For- 
merly a man would drink a single 
glass, they say, and would take an hour 
in which to drink it, talking to his 
friends and perhaps eating the while; 
now he drinks a whole bottle at once, 
and must drink it either standing, to 
the detriment alike of his health and 
sobriety, or take it home where his 
wife, to her detriment, drinks it with 
him. There is something to be said, 
of course, for this view of the case; 
indeed M. de Witte admits, for he is 
the most reasonable of men, that if he 
had contented himself with introduc- 
ing the monopoly law, and done noth- 
ing to supplement it in its working, his 
fellow countrymen might perhaps have 
had some excuse for looking on him 
askance. For even the best of laws 
cannot make a nation sober, and when 
the State is the sole purveyor of spirit, 
it is morally bound, he holds, so far 
as in it lies to make the nation sober; 
otherwise it lays itself open to the re- 
proach that it is trading on the weak- 


ness of its own people, turning their _ 


demoralization to account, sacrificing 
them, in fact, for the benefit of the 
revenue. He claims, however, on be- 
half of his State, to have a clear con- 
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science in the matter; for, far from 
contenting himself with introducing 
the monopoly, before ever the law 
came into force he had prepared the 
way for it, had taken precautions to 
insure its working not for woe, but for 
weal, in the land by organizing Tem- 
perance Committees. Not only M. de 
Witte, but the majority of his country- 
men are extremely proud of these Com- 
mittees, regarding them as a proof that 
in all that concerns State philanthropy 
Russia is in advance of the rest of the 
world. Many even of those who are 
strongly opposed to the monopoly sys- 
tem cordially approve of the Commit- 
tees. “Whatever decrease in drunken- 
ness there has been among us of late 
is due entirely to the work of the Tem- 
perance Committees,” I was told not 
once but scores of times. 

These Committees are certainly very 
interesting institutions, the most inter- 
esting indeed in all Russia, so far at 
least as one only a sojourner there may 
judge. For they are no mere temper- 
ance societies, although their very rai- 
son d’étre is to encourage temperance: 
they are not content with trying to 
induce men to be sober, but are striv- 
ing hard, some of them at any rate, to 
humanize them, educate them, put new 
ideas into their heads, and bring them 
into touch with civilization. This is 
why the work they are doing is so 
fraught with importance not only for 
the present but for the future. They 
are the veriest anomalies of course; 
some of their proceedings indeed 
smack strongly of topsy-turvydom; as, 
for instance, when they hold temper- 
ance meetings on Sundays in buildings 
where on week-days spirit bottling is 
earried on. There is a touch of topsy- 
turvydom even in the very work they 
are doing; for in fighting against 
drunkenness they are fighting practi- 
cally against the man to whom they 
owe their existence—drink is the Fi- 
nance Minister’s one hen that never 
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fails to lay golden eggs. M. de Witte 
would speedily be reduced to sore 
straits were they ever to succeed com- 
pletely in doing the work he has given 
them to do, a fact that does not pre- 
vent his dealing out to them liberally 
money wherewith to do it—money 
made by selling vodka. 

Every town in Russia has now its 
Temperance Committee and so has 
every country district, while every sep- 
arate division in a town and every vil- 
lage has its temperance protector. 
There are special Committees for pris- 
ons, too, and Committees for schools. 
A Committee consists of official mem- 
bers and non-official or coadjutor mem- 
bers. The former are as a rule either 
State functionaries or military men 
who are appointed to the office by the 
Government; and the latter are private 
persons who, being interested in the 
subject, volunteer to devote to temper- 
ance work a certain amount ef time. 
The President of the Committee .is al- 
ways one of the chief local authorities, 
excepting in St. Petersburg where he 
is a member of the Imperial family. 
The office of a coadjutor member is hon- 
orary, only the functionaries and the 
officials on the clerical staff being paid. 

When organizing the Temperance 
Committees the Government frankly 
recognized the fact that as for a cer- 
tain class of men vodka drinking is 
not only a pleasure but the only pleas- 
ure they can procure for themselves, it 
was their bounden duty, if they sought 
to deprive them of it, to provide them 
with other pleasures in its place. They 
recognized too another fact equally im- 
portant. “If we are to prevent the 
working classes from ‘4rinking we 
must,” they admitted, “give them 
something to eat. It is a waste of time 
trying to keep vodka out of their way 
unless we are prepared to bring whole- 
some food well within their reach.” 
The Committees therefore were told 
from the first that the Government 
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counted on them to provide recreation 
for those unable to provide it for them- 
selves, counted on them, too, to organ- 
ize temperance restaurants. The other 
special duties assigned to them are: (1) 
To watch over the sale of alcohol and 
see that it is carried on in accordance 
with the laws of health and morality; 
(2) To spread information among the 
populace as to the evil effects of the 
abuse of alcohol, and awaken them to 
a sense of the danger it entails; (3) To 
provide retreats for alcoholists. Thus 
they are expected to combine, and 
some of them do combine, the most 
incongruous réles; they are at once fis- 
cal inspectors and theatre managers, 
lecturers on hygiene and purveyors of 
circuses and whirligigs, teachers of 
morality and owners of dancing sa- 
loons and cafés chantants. Nowhere 
out of Russia would men be asked to 
undertake such diverse duties as these; 
nowhere out of Russia, perhaps, would 
men of the class to which most of the 
members of these Committees belong, 
be asked to undertake any such duties 
at all. 

Never does one realize more clearly 
how different Russians are from other 
nations than when one sees smart 
young officers, in their brilliant uni- 
forms, acting as doorkeepers at peo- 
ple’s theatres, or superintending the 
cooking in people’s kitchens; when one 
sees, too, distinguished State officials 
dropping in where popular lectures are 
being held, to give a glance at the 
lime-light apparatus, or passing the 
hour together in the midst of a motley 
crowd, in order to make sure that the 
said crowd are enjoying themselves. 
These Committee-men do their work 
so easily, so naturally; there is a fund 
of genuine kindliness in the way they 
demean themselves, a fund of patience 
too. They have always a kindly greet- 
ing in store for those for whom they 
cater; they consult their tastes upon 
all occasions; and even when reduced, 
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as sometimes happens, to hurling at 
them admonitions and warnings, their 
manner is at least hail-fellow-well-met. 
In Russia oddly enough the relations 
between class and class seem more hu- 
man than elsewhere; there is a closer 
bond of sympathy between servers and 
served; nowhere in the Tsar’s domin- 
ions is there a touch of that Junker 
feeling so rampant across their West- 
ern frontier. “We shall do no good at 
all unless we win the confidence of the 
masses, unless we make them look on 
us as protectors and friends,” the 
Prince of Oldenburg told his colleagues 
roundly, at the first meeting they ever 
held; and this remark is eminently 
characteristic of the spirit in which the 
Committees work. 

Although the Government, or rather 
M. de Witte, decided what the Com- 
mittees were to do, he left them to de- 
cide for themselves how they would do 
it, and also what branch of their work 
they would do first. The result is that 
no two Committees work on quite the 
same lines. Some have hitherto devo- 
ted all their energy and much of their 
money to providing recreation; others, 
to providing instruction; others again, 
to providing wholesome food. I have 
yet to meet with a Committee that has 
spent a single penny on providing an 
alcoholists’ retreat. It is the town 
Committees of course that do the 
best work—there are country districts 
where one needs to have keen eyes to 
discover that the Committees are doing 
any work at all. It is the town Com- 
mittees, too, that differ from one an- 
other most markedly in their methods 
if not in their aims. The Committees 
of St. Petersburg and Moscow, for in- 
stance, are both doing admirable work, 
yet the work done by the one differs in 
many respects fundamentally from that 
done by the other. 

Of all the Temperance Committees 
that at Moscow is the one to which 
most interest is attached, owing to the 
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fact that it has a larger and more 
critical clientéle to deal with than any 
other Committee. Moscow is the great 
industrial centre of Russia, some half 
million workers being employed there; 
it is also the refuge to which the peas- 
ants for hundreds of miles eastwards 
betake themselves temporarily when 
things go wrong in their villages. Thus 
it has a huge working-class population 
made up of diverse elements, of com- 
paratively well-paid artisans and cas- 
ual laborers on the brink of starvation; 
and while the former are at once more 
intelligent and better educated than 
any other set of workers in Russia, the 
latter are amongst the most ignorant 
and uncivilized. Then its people are of 
the very kind most prone to resort to 
public-houses, for a large percentage of 
them are homeless men. As rents are 
terribly high in Moscow, they leave 
their wives, if they have wives, in 
the villages, and content themselves 
as a rule with a “corner’’—just space 
enough in some room in which to sleep 
at nights. Thus they have no place of 
their own whither they can betake 
themselves, if they have a free hour, 
no place where there is anyone to cook 
for them, or even where they can cook 
for themselves. They are entirely de- 
pendent in fact, not merely for com- 
pany but for food and shelter, on pub- 
lic-houses of one sort or another. And 
on June ist, 1901, the day the Commit- 
tee was formed, the only public-houses 
there were of the class to which they 
could afford to resort were practically 
drink shops; and even these were al- 
ready doomed, as July 1st was the date 
fixed for the monopoly to come into 
force in Moscow. Thus at its very 
first meeting the Committee had to 
face a difficult problem: it had to de- 
cide how these thousands and thou- 
sands of working-men, for whom the 
drink shopkeepers had theretofore ca- 
tered, should be catered for thence- 
forth. 
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Fortunately both the President of 
the Committee, General Bilderling, and 
its vice-president, Captain Djounkov- 
sky, are practical men and skilled or- 
ganizers, otherwise the result might 
have been disastrous; for the Commit- 
tee determined there and then to do 
all the catering itself. As General Bil- 
derling is the military commander of 
the district, he has but little time to 
devote to the work; the bulk of it 
therefore falls on Captain Djounkov- 
sky, who first won his spurs as an or- 
ganizer while serving on the Famine 
Committee. No sooner was he appoint- 
ed vice-president of the Temperance 
Committee than he threw himself into 
his new duties with an energy that car- 
ried everything before it, working prac- 
tically night and day. It is thanks to 
him in a great measure that the huge 
commissariat experiment on which the 
Committee embarked has proved such 
a brilliant success; it is thanks to him 
that the Moscow workers are to-day 
better catered for than any other work- 
ers in the Empire—far better than the 
London workers—and that in some 
other respects, too, they are provided 
for more generously. 

The Moscow Committee began its 
work in June, 1901, and within a year 
it had already opened twelve huge 
Narodny Doms, or People’s Houses. It 
hopes to open eight more before many 
months have passed. A Narodny Dom, 
as the term is understood in Moscow, 
is a working-men’s restaurant, club, 
library and much besides, all combined 
in one. The restaurants are fine large 
rooms, well lighted, well ventilated, 
and beautifully clean; and in most of 
them at the entrance there are marble 
basins in which all who choose may 
wash their hands—they are supplied 
with soap, water, and towels gratis. 
They are open from early morning un- 
til late at night, for the workers resort 
there for their breakfasts, which con- 
sist as a rule of a cauldron of weak 
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tea and a hunch of bread; they resort 
there also for their suppers—tea and a 
snack of fish, or anything else they can 
afford. During the dinner hour the 
restaurants are always crowded, and 
with a motley company, strictly teeto- 
tal institutions though they be. There 
are workers of all kinds there from 
skilled artisans to road-cleaners; there 
are petty functionaries, too, of every 
class, and tramps of every sort, peas- 
ants just arrived from their villages, 
criminals just released from jail, sit- 
ting side by side, perhaps, with men 
who, unless their faces and hands belie 
them, have but recently come down in 
the world. For these restaurants have 
already become general rendezvous, 
not only for the workers but for all 
who have to regulate their appetites 
according to their means and must ask 
themselves, when giving their orders, 
not how much they can eat, but how 
much they can pay for. And the rea- 
son they all go there is simple: no- 
where else can they obtain dinners at 
once so good and so cheap. All the 
food served is wholesome, nutritious 
and thoroughly well cooked; and every 
day quite a large number of different 
dishes are provided, so that all tastes 
may be suited and all pockets, even 
the shallowest. The prices are quite 
marvellously low; a fair-sized fish or a 
large plate of stewed beef may be had 
for a few kopeks; for only the bare 
cost of the various dishes is charged, 
all other expenses being defrayed out 
of the Government grant, the vodka 
money. Thus in Russia those who 
drink serve one good purpose at least; 
for they help to supply those who eat 
with cheap food. 

Even if this Committee had never 
done a hand’s turn beyond organizing 
these restaurants, it would still have 
merited the gratitude of all classes in 
Moscow; for nothing conduces more to 
peace in a city than a plentiful supply 
of cheap wholesome food. They, how- 
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ever, are but the nucleus of its work, 
the work itself extends in all direc- 
tions. In one of the Narodny Doms 
there is a labor bureau, where what 
can be done is done that men may not 
stund idle in the market place because 
no man _ hireth them, 'while work is 
waiting to be done. In the other eleven 
there are reading-rooms where all com- 
ers may pass their whole day if they 
choose. These are charming resorts, 
prettily painted and decorated, with 
quite the air of a gentleman’s study; 
for Madame Sabaschnikoff, the mem- 
ber of the Council under whose special 
care they are, is keenly alive to the 
civilizing influence clean, well-ordered 
surroundings may have on even the 
dullest of Mujiks. The reading-rooms 
are well supplied with newspapers and 
have lending libraries attached; for 
the Committee is just as bent on pro- 
viding its clients with food for their 
minds as for their bodies, holding that 
one of its most important duties is to 
educate. The energy with which it 
throws itself into educational work of 
all kinds, indeed, is perhaps its most 
distinctive feature. It. arranges lec- 
tures not only on temperance but on 
all subjects of general interest; it ar- 
ranges lime-light demonstrations too, 
debates and concerts. Then it uses the 
drama, and very skilfully, as an educa- 
tional force. Although it has no theatre 
of its own, on Sundays and high-holi- 
days it takes possession of the ordinary 
theatres and transforms them into Peo- 
ple’s Theatres, where seats may be had 
at prices ranging from 2%4d. It is 
careful of course that the plays given 
upon these occasions shall be whole- 
some in tone, and, while interesting, 
and if possible amusing, shall be of the 
kind the uneducated can understand. 
Schools are few and far between in 
Russia, it must be remembered, and 
the poor there as elsewhere have heavy 
burdens to bear; it would be difficult 
therefore to over-estimate the value of 
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the work the Moscow Committee is 
doing in thus bringing instruction 
within the reach of all classes, and try- 
ing to give at least a touch of interest 
and pleasure, sweetness and light, to 
lives fraught with hardship and gloom. 

Quite special interest is attached just 
now to four of the Moscow Narodny 
Doms, owing to an experiment that is 
being tried there, an experiment which 
may pave the way for a solution of one 
of the most difficult problems with 
which Russia is to-day face to face, 
Last March, on the anniversary of the 
freeing of the serfs, the Moscow work- 
ers held a great demonstration in 
honor of Alexander II. More than 
30,000 ‘of them marched in solemn pro- 
cession to the Kremlin, and as a token 
of gratitude placed a wreath before 
the Tsar Liberator’s statue, singing a 
Te Deum the while. The Governor- 
General of Moscow, the Grand Duke 
Sergius, was present at the demonstra- 
tion. It was thanks to him indeed that 
it was ever held, as M. Sepiaguine, 
who was then Home Minister, would 
fain have had it prohibited. And he 
Was so impressed by the orderly be- 
havior of the men, by the quiet law- 
abiding fashion in which they de- 
meaned themselves, that he determined 
—so at least the story runs in Moscow 
—to gratify a long cherished wish of 
theirs. The workers in certain facto- 
ries were told that they might come 
together every Saturday night, if they 
chose, to talk over their own affairs 
and take counsel together; and two of 
the Narodny Dom restaurants were 
placed at their service for the purpose. 
Since then the use of two more has 
been granted them; and, quite recently, 
the Grand Duke who, as befits Alexan- 
der Il.’s favorite son, is keenly inter- 
ested in the labor question, has organ- 
ized for their special benefit evening 
classes and lectures, 

In Moscow it is the custom to speak 
of these meetings as something quite 
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revolutionary and dangerous; for never 
before. have labor meetings been al- 
lowed to be held in Russia, and that 
they should be held now is a sharp 
thorn in the flesh for the whole capi- 
talist community. Yet it is difficult to 
see wherein the danger lies, judging 
by the two meetings I attended. At 
the first I went to I found several hun- 
dred men assembled, listening with an 
eagerness that was almost painful 
while the Chairman, whom they had 
themselves elected, was trying to make 
them understand the whys and where- 
fores of English trades unionism. They 
were many of them terribly dirty—the 
air in that room was simply appalling 
—and there were signs of great poverty 
among them; but their faces were for 
the most part decidedly intelligent; 
their eyes were bright and alert; and 
they were evidently keenly interested 
in what the Chairman was telling 
them. They greeted his remarks with 
cordial approval. when he emphasized, 
as he did again and again, the essen- 
tially law-abiding character of the 
English labor movement; and they ap- 
plauded him to the echo when he ex- 
horted them to model their methods on 
English methods, bearing well in mind 
that the favored position held by Eng- 
lish workers to-day is due entirely to 
their having always conducted their 
agitation for reforms on constitutional 
lines. At the second meeting I attend- 
ed there was a lively debate as to what 
could be done to better the conditions 
of labor. Here again I was struck not 
only by the quite surprising intelli- 
gence of the men, but also by their 
moderation and sound common sense. 
Most of them had been serfs in their 
young days, and had none too pleasant 
memories, perhaps, to look back upon; 
but there was not a touch of either 
servility or class-animosity in their 
bearing; and although they were lack- 
ing alike in education and in training, 
there was no extravagance in their 
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views. All that they asked was that 
labor might be allowed to organize 
itself into unions so as to be able to 
treat with capital on more equal terms 
than at present. One of the men, it is 
true,—by his face he ought to have 
been a poet, not a day-laborer—pleaded 
with quite passionate earnestness for 
more schools; while another made a 
strong appeal to the Government to 
keep them supplied with information 
as to the wages their employers could 
afford to pay them, to tell them when 
the said employers were clearing, as 
they sometimes do, a profit of 30 per 
cent., while doling out to their em- 
ployés perhaps a shilling a day. By 
providing rooms for these meetings the 
members of the Temperance Commit- 
tee have given a strong proof of their 
sympathy with the workers and of 
their determination to help them in all 
possible ways. 

As the Monopoly Law came into 
foree in St. Petersburg in January, 
1898, the Temperance Committee there 
had already been at work three and a 
half years before ever the Moscow 
Committee was formed. The two Com- 
mittees are constituted somewhat dif- 
ferently; for, whereas in that of Mos- 
cow it is the military element that 
predominates, in that of St. Petersburg 
it is the civil. The St. Petersburg Com- 
mittee is most fortunate alike in its 
president, the Prince of Oldenburg, and 
its vice-president, M. de Tourchaninoff, 
for they are both heart and soul in 
their work; and while the former com- 
bines boundless energy with great in- 
itiative power, the latter is not only 
an organizer of marked skill but one 
of the ablest administrators in the 
Empire—a man keenly in sympathy 
with the poor, too, and bent on bright- 
ening their lot. They, like their col- 
leagues, are cordially at one with the 
Moscow Committee in holding that the 
best way to fight against excessive 
drinking is to provide cheap whole- 
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some food; they differ from it consid- 
erably however in the view they take 
of the relative merits of education and 
recreation as factors making for tem- 
perance. Although they recognize to 
the full the beneficial influence of edu- 
cation, they attach greater importance, 
for the time being at any rate, to the 
influence of recreation, because it 
makes itself felt both more quickly and 
on greater numbers; and it can be 
brought to bear not only on the intelli- 
gent but on the stupid, nay even the 
degraded. It is not the love of vodka 
as a_ rule, they maintain, that leads 
a man to drink, but the dull, leaden 
monotony of his life. He drinks, espe- 
cially on Sundays and holidays when 
he has no work, because he feels that 
he must have a change of some sort, 
and the only change he can procure 
for himself is to get drunk. The spe- 
cial work to which they have from the 
first devoted themselves, therefore, is 
that of bringing some sort of recrea- 
tion within the reach of even the most 
poverty-stricken, providing them with 
cheap food of course the while. 

In great cities the poor have always 
a hard lot, and in St. Petersburg their 
lot is peculiarly hard, for the climate 
there is more trying than elsewhere, 
while wages are low and the cost of 
living is high—the average workman 
must toil early and late to make both 
ends meet. None the less the St. Peters- 
burg poor are now in one respect more 
fortunate than the poor of any other 
city: hard as they must work, what 
leisure they have they spend pleasant- 
ly if they choose; and care beladen 
though they be, the chance at least is 
given them of forgetting their burden 
from time to time. And that it is thus 
is owing entirely to the Temperance 
Committee which, by organizing the 
Dom Nicholas II. and many another 
institution, has brought recreation to 
their very door. It is only those who 
have been there who can realize what 
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a boon this great Narodny Dom is for 
the workers, or how much it does to- 
wards rendering their lives both more 
cheery and more human. 

For English people special interest 
is attached to the Dom Nicholas IL, 
for it is exactly what our People’s Pai- 
ace was intended to be and is not. It 
is a pleasure resort for the poor, a 
place where they may betake them- 
selves whenever on enjoyment bent. 
The Dom itself—it is the old Nijni- 
Novgorod exhibition building renova- 
ted—is a huge place, painted blue, 
white and gold. It stands close to the 
Neva, in the midst of a beautiful park, 
with great trees all around it, and 
flower-beds, aglow with bright flowers 
in summer, dotted about here and 
there. Among the trees there are pret- 
tily-arranged little grottoes for those 
who wish to avoid the throng. The 
building is divided into five parts, a 
great entrance hall which serves as a 
general promenade, a restaurant, a 
concert-hall, a theatre, and a reading- 
room. The charge for admission is 214 
d.; and the only extra charge ever 
made is for a seat in the theatre. 

The restaurant is a perfect model of 
what such a place should be. It is 
spotiessly clean—pale blue and white 
—and everything served is not only 
wholesome but appetizing, and so 
cheap that even the unskilled laborer 
can afford to take his wife and chil- 
dren there to dine. Thousands of work- 
men and petty functionaries do dine 
there indeed every Sunday, and the 
average price paid for the meal is 214d. 
I once sat near a family of four, father, 
mother and two children, while they 
had their meal. They began with to- 
mato soup, as good a soup as I ever 
tasted; and although they had only one 
portion among them all the four plates 
—they were provided with four—were 
fairly well filled. The second course 
was schi, a favorite dish in Russia, 
made of beef, vegetables, and barley. 
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Of this too they had only one portion, 
yet the supply seemed to be ample; 
and it was the same with the sweet, 
a sort of highly-seasoned rice-pudding. 
The whole party had as much as they 
could eat, they said, and they waxed 
quite enthusiastic in their praise of 
every dish. The cost of the dinner, in- 
cluding a large pot of tea and an un- 
limited supply cf bread, was about a 
shilling. “I could not have made the 
dinner at home for the money,” the 
woman declared. Yet this restaurant 
is practically self-supporting, a notable 
proof of what may be done in the ca- 
tering line by careful organization and 
good management, even when intoxi- 
cants are banished. 

In the Concert Hall, which is a most 
popular resort, military bands play 
from time to time, and in the intervals 
entertainments of various kinds from 
acrobat shows upwards are given—ne- 
groes sing their ditties there, clowns 
make their jokes and Chinamen swal- 
low swords. What is aimed at here 
is amusement pure and simple, for the 
members of the Committee, being wise 
in their generation, boldly face the fact 
that among their clients are some with 
tastes the reverse of refined, and with 
a rooted objection to everything that 
smacks even remotely of edification. It 
is for the benefit of such people as 
these that the variety show is provi- 
ded, and they certainly appreciate the 
attention. Russians are not as a race 
prone to laughter, still I heard more 
laughter in that hall than anywhere 
else in the country. 

This Nicholas II. variety show is un- 
doubtedly a useful institution; quite 
a fair percentage of the men who pass 
their holiday there would, were they 
not there, be drinking vodka. Still it 
is not an institution of which the Com- 
mittee is proud, whereas of the Nicho- 
las II. theatre it is honestly proud and 
with good reason. The theatre is huge, 
there are seats there for some 2,000 
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spectators and standing room besides 
for a legion; and although some few of 
the seats, those intended for casual vis- 
itors, cost 4s. 4d. each, there are many 
others in all respects as good that cost 
6d.; others again that cost only 2144.; 
while standing room costs nothing at 
all. In judging of these prices it must 
be remembered that tickets for the or- 
dinary theatres cost more than twice 
as much in St. Petersburg as in Lon- 
don, 

The Nicholas II. Theatre was crowd- 
ed the last time I was there,—it was 
during the Carnival, and there were 
20,000 persons in the Dom. Every seat 
was secured in advance, and there was 
not an inch of standing room long be- 
fore the curtain went up. The play 
was Peter the Great, and the acting 
was remarkably good even to the 
smallest réle; for the Committee has 
a company of its own—or rather two 
companies, for it gives operas alter- 
nately with plays—every member of 
which is carefully chosen and trained. 
These artistes are most of them quite 
young—“Stars” are of course for finan- 
cial reasons out of the question—but 
they all have talent for their calling. 
Their dresses were tasteful, and some 
of them exceedingly beautiful; while 
the scenery, although simple, was in 
every respect appropriate. Evidently 
the play appealed in a quite special 
degree to the audience, for even the 
roughest among them followed it with 
close attention. Some of them indeed 
were quite transformed as they lis- 
tened; there was real distress in their 
faces when the hero’s plans seemed 
going a-gley; and their eyes glowed 
with excitement when he finally put 
his foes to rout. They sat as if spell- 
bound so long as each scene lasted, and 
then shook the very building with their 
applause. Never have I seen a more 
appreciative audience, or one more en- 
thusiastic. When the play was over 
they turned to one another eagerly 
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comparing notes and discussing its 
bearing. Evidently the theatre serves 
its purpose admirably, if that purpose 
be to put new ideas into the heads of 
those who frequent it, and give them 
something to think about. 

The Nicholas II. is not the only the- 
atre the St. Petersburg Committee 
owns; it has another in a poor district 
on the opposite side of the city, but this 
it opens only three times a week. It has 
also theatres in the Tauride Gardens 
and the Petrowsky Park which it 
opens in summer; while during the 
winter it gives dramas and even operas 
in the Michel Manége. On every holi- 
day, it organizes in the different sub- 
urbs popular fétes with music, and, 
when possible, with outdoor sports; 
and caters with much care and judg- 
ment for those who go there, providing 
them with all sorts of drinks excepting 
vodka. Then it is trying an interest- 
ing experiment in the great working- 
class district that lies just behind the 
Alexander Nevsky Lavra Monastery. 
It has organized there a great hotel, a 
sort of Rowton House, with a restau- 
rant attached, where men are decently 
lodged for 144d. a night, and both 
boarded and lodged for 6d. a day. It 
has organized tea-rooms, too, in differ- 
ent parts of the city, and has even 
bought two ships to serve as people’s 
kitchens. These are floated about to 
wherever food may be most required. 
On one. of these ships I found, on a 
Sunday afternoon, the very poorest 
crowd I ever saw in St. Petersburg. 
They were real Mujiks, every one of 
them, men who had just drifted in 
from the country. None of them could 


afford to buy anything but tea and: 


bread; nor could they have afforded to 
buy even that had they had to pay 
ordinary restaurant prices. 


Although the special characteristic 


of the St. Petersburg Committee is the 
vigor with which it throws itself into 
the task of providing amusement and 
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cheap food, this is by no means the 
be-all and end-all of its work. It has 
opened twelve reading-rooms, as well 
as two libraries, and it intends before 
long to open many more; and during 
the winter months it organizes classes 
and arranges for lectures to be given. 
It has devised a method of its own of 
teaching history by means of tableaux 
vivants; and of teaching temperance by 
pictures and pamphlets in which the 
evils that result from excessive drink- 
ing are depicted in quite Zolaesque 
colors. It is doing much good work 
too among children, especially among 
the street urchin class, its pet protéyés. 
It makes its influence felt indeed in all 
directions, and always for good. And 
what this Committee and that in Mos- 
cow are doing other Committees are 
doing, in a lesser degree, in every town 
in the Empire, and throughout the 
country. In most villages now there is 
a comfortable tea-room where the 
peasants may resort whenever they 
choose and find newspapers and books 
awaiting them. There is someone or 
other in the district, too, whose special 
business it is to bring within their 
reach pleasures better worth having 
than vodka drinking. 

Considering the work they are doing 
these Committees are not expensive 
luxuries. In theory they each receive 
from the Government at least 50,000 
roubles; but one Committee solemnly 
assured me, a few months ago, that it 
had never received a penny and was 
supporting its tea-room out of its own 
pocket; while several were emphatic 
in their declarations that M. de Witte 
is the veriest Pharaoh—he expects 
them to make bricks without straw. 
The truth of the matter seems to be 
that whereas to large towns money is 
given freely, to small towns and vil- 
lages it is given but grudgingly. The 
St. Petersburg Committee has certainly 
been treated with exceptional generos- 
ity, for it received for the erection and 
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organization of the Dom Nicholas II. 
alone more than a million roubles, and 
has besides an annual allowance of 
nearly 300,000 roubles. The Moscow 
Committee too has good reason to be 
content with its lot, for its annual al- 
lowance is 300,000 roubles, while that 
of Warsaw is 100,000. In 1900 M. de 
Witte handed over to the Committees 
collectively nearly 4,000,000 roubles, 
and last year he gave them consider- 
ably more, how much more is not yet 
known. And this he could well afford 
to do, seeing that the yield of the 
vodka monopoly brought into his cof- 
fers already in 1897, 20,375,000 roubles, 
and is expected to bring into them this 
year nearly five times that amount. 
Russian Temperance Committees are 
not ideal institutions; they have their 
faults, of course; still they are un- 
doubtedly doing much useful work, 
work which will make its influence 
felt more and more from year to year. 
For they are not only fighting against 
intemperance but they are fighting for 
civilization, for a higher standard of 
The Contemporary Review. 
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life among the workers, for their so- 
cial and intellectual development. They 
are striving too, so far as in them lies, 
to introduce purple patches into dull, 
grey existences, and thus render this 
world of ours a pleasanter place than 
it is. And this in itself is a work of 
real charity. It is a great thing for 
a nation to have, as Russia has, thou- 
sands of men and women bonded to- 
gether for the express purpose of giv- 
ing a helping hand to the poor, of re- 
moving stones from the path of the 
weak, and rendering life all round bet- 
ter worth living. As I went about 
among the Moscow workers and saw 
them in their great dining-halls, with 
their well-cooked dinners before them, 
I often wished that English workers 
were as well catered for as these Rus- 
sians are. I often wished, too, when 
in St. Petersburg, that London had, as 
that city has, its pleasure resorts for 
the poor, its people’s theatres, nay even 
its variety shows with performing 
Chinamen and ditty-singing negroes. 
Edith Sellers. 





RUSKIN’S 


Ruskin et la Bible—who would have 
expected it?—is the title of a French 
book, written by a science professor, 
and published in Paris. 

We all know that his works, from 
“Modern Painters” to “Preeterita,” are 
full of the Bible. Sometimes his allu- 
sions and quotations are merely orna- 
mental, and sometimes his remarks 
are sharp enough to pain the reader; 
for Ruskin went through many phases 
of faith, or, rather, through a long 
period of doubt, from which he came, 
in his later years, into a new and very 
simple acceptance of the Christian 
hope. But at all times he took the 
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Bible seriously, and in many a passage 
he has made its thoughts and stories 
live for us with marvellous reality. 
Hear him tell the Death of Moses or 
the Call of Peter in those well-known 
pages of his masterpiece, or follow him 
in “Fors” through unpalatable deduc- 
tions from neglected commands, and 
you cannot but feel that he was a 
great preacher, “a man of one book,” 
and that book was the Bible. 

How he was brought up upon it he 
tells us in his autobiography. In Con- 
iston Museum not the least interesting 
of the Ruskin relics is the Bible from 
which, as he noted on the fiy-leaf, his 
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mother taught him the paraphrases. 
Turning it over, one sees how the parts 
he has named as especially studied, 
Psalm cxix. above all, have been 
soiled; for even little John Ruskin, 
model of home-bred boys, was like 
Tommy Grimes the scamp—he couldn’t 
always be good—and continual thumb- 
ing embrowns the page. 

It was his mother to whom he owed 
this early training in a close knowl- 
edge of the text, “without note or com- 
ment.” This was her Bible in the 
earlier days. Later in life she Taid the 
somewhat worn volume aside for a 
new one, given her, as_ her husbend 
notes in it, “at Dover, 13 May, 1858”; 
and a bearded thistle-head is fastened 
for a memento on the fly-leaf. To the 
end of her life she read in it every 
day, and every day learned two verses 
by heart; she has pencilled on the mar- 
gins the dates in her last two years, 
1870 and 1871; and after the daily 
reading she always put the volume 
away in its yellow silk bag with purple 
strings. This curious habit of dating 
came out also in her son’s old age; 
perhaps the modern psychologist will 
diagnose in it some form of degener- 
acy, but in old times dates' were im- 
portant from a lingering respect for 
astrology, which is betrayed—most 
likely unintended—in the precision 
with which John Ruskin’s father noted 
the exact hour of his birth. It isina 
Baskett Bible of 1741, with engraved 
title-page, and a pencil drawing, prob- 
ably by John in his boyhood, stuck in 
as a sort of frontispiece, a copy from 
a picture of Jesus Mocked, and oppo- 
site to it is written: “John Ruskin, son 
of John James Ruskin and Margaret 
Ruskin, Born 8 February 1819 at % 
past 7 o’clock Morning. Babtized (sic) 


20 Feby 1819 by the Revd Mr. Boyd” - 


—the father, I understand, of “A.K.H. 
B.” To emphasize the Scottish char- 
acter of the family one may note that 
this volume has bound up with it at 
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the end “The Psalms of David in 
Meeter,” printed at Edinburgh, 1738. 
It is most curious that Mr. J. J. Rus- 
kin, a distinctly well-educated man, 
should have made the mistake in spell- 
ing, and carried on the old tradition of 
providing material for the horoscope. 

Another Baskett Bible of 1749, nicely 
re-bound in old red morocco, handsome- 
ly jtooled, bears the family’s earliest 
register. It is written in a big, un- 
scholarly hand in the blank space of 
the last page of Maccabees; for this 
volume contained an Apocrypha, and 
the page becoming worn, it was stuck 
down on the cover. “John Ruskin, 
Baptized Aprill 9th, 1732 O.S.” (i.e., 
1733 new style), and then follow the 
children of this John, with dates and 
hours of birth, among whom is John 
Thomas, born October 22, 1761, the 
father of John James, the father of 
John, Like many other remarkable 
men who owed their fame to their pow- 
ers rather than to their circumstances, 
Ruskin came of a line of decent, re- 
spectable, bourgeois folk, who read 
their Bibles, “feared God, and took 
their own part when required.” 

His earliest literary training, so to 
say, was closely connected with Bible 
study: for every Sunday he had to take 
notes of the sermon and write out a 
report of the discourse. One of his 
childish sermon-books is preserved in 
the Coniston Museum, and as one 
turns its pages, one notes the care of 
writing and choice of wording insisted 
upon. In the stories and verses with 
which he amused himself, he learned 
a good deal of freedom and ease: in 
these he learned dignity of style, a cor- 
rective to boyish flippancy. Also he 
got the habit of thinking with his pen, 
so that he nearly always scribbled 
when most people would only meditate. 
His father’s Bible. (a small pica 8vo, 
Oxford edition of 1846, finely re-bound 
in tawny leather, gilt) was used by him 
in later times, and sidelined vigorous- 
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ly; all the blank spaces are scribbled 
over with the thoughts that came as 
he read. He did this even in his most 
valuable ancient manuscripts, to the 
scandal of bibliophiles; but he thought 
of his books as things to use, and he 
used them in his own way. 

There is a grand Old Testament in 
Greek M.S.; the back is lettered “tenth 
century,” but Dr. Caspar René Greg- 
ory, who spent some time in examining 
the books at Brantwood, pointed out 
that the Greek date for 1463 could be 
dimly seen, printed off from the lost 
last leaf. It was bound in vellum in 
or after 1817, to judge from the water- 
mark in the fly-leaves; and the pages, 
a little waterstained, are written large 
and quaint with the reed pen, and 
adorned with strips of painted pattern 
and Byzantine portraits of the authors 
of the books—Solomon as a young 
king, Isaiah and the prophets in vary- 
ing phases of grey-bearded dignity and 
elaborate robes of many colors, rather 
coarsely but very richly painted. Such 
a book to most would be quite too sa- 
cred for anything but occasional turn- 
ing with careful finger-tips, or a paper- 
knife delicately inserted at the outer 
margin of the leaves; not to say, too 
crabbed in its contractions and old 
style calligraphy to be read with ease. 
But Ruskin read it, and annotated as 
he read. He did the same with the 
Greek Psalter in the Coniston Museum; 
he did it still more copiously, and in 
ink, not merely in erasable pencil, in 
his most valuable tenth-century Greek 
Gospels, or rather Book of Lessons, 
and with a frankness most inter- 
esting. I am very far from saying 
that this is a practice to be imitated; 
but any one who wishes to follow Rus- 
kin in his more intimate thoughts on 
the Bible, at the time of crisis in 1875 
when he was busy on this book, and 
when he was beginning to turn from 
the agnostic attitude of his middle lite 
to the old-fashioned piety of his age— 
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any one who wants to get at his mind 
would find it here. 

Some of the remarks merely com- 
ment on the grammatical forms, or the 
contractions, or the style of writing. 
Where a page is written with a free 
hand, evidently to the scribe’s enjoy- 
ment, he notes the fact; and likewise 
where the scribe found it dull, and 
penned perfunctorily. That is quite 
like him, to ask how the man felt at 
his work! But there are many curious 
hints of questioning, and then confes- 
sions of his doubts about the doubts, 
that go to one’s heart to read. “I 
have always profound sympathy with 
Thomas,” he scribbles. “Well ques- 
tioned, Jude!” “This reads like a piece 
of truth (John xviii. 16). How little 
one thinks of John’s being by, in that 
scene!” “The hour being unknewn, as 
well as unlooked for (Matt. xxiv. 42), 
the Lord comes, and the servant does 
not know that He has—(and has his 
portion, unknowingly?).” To the cry 
for Barabbas (Matt. xxvii. 20) he adds, 
“Remember! it was not the mob’s 
fault, except for acting as a mob”; and 
to verse 24 (Pilate washing his hands) 
—‘How any popular electionist or 
yielding governor can read these pas- 
sages of Matthew and not shrivel!’ 
Then, on the parable of the vine, the 
earlier note to the verse about the 
withered branch cast into the fire and 
burned—“‘How useless! and how weak 
and vain the whole over-fatigued meta- 
phor!” But then—“I do not remember 
when I wrote this note, but the ‘over- 
fatigued metaphor’ comes to me to-day, 
8th Nov. 1877, in connection with the 
xabios Hydro, a8 the most precious 
and direct help and life.” You remem- 
ber John xv. 9: “As the Father hath 
loved me, so have I loved you; con- 
tinue ye in my love.” That word was 
the help and life he found. 

He used to read his Latin Bibles too, 
but most of these were collected rather 
for their artistic value than otherwise. 
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Of printed Bibles there were few in his 
library; one—a Latin version in three 
volumes, purple morocco, printed by 
Fran. Gryphius, 1541, and adorned, as 
the title puts it, with images suitable 
no less for their beauty than for their 
truth—has the cuts resembling Hol- 
bein’s work in “Icones Historiarum 
Veteris Testamenti’”’ (Lyons, apud Jo- 
annem Frellonium, 1547). But he 
loved medizval illumination, and 
owned too many thirteenth and four- 
teenth-century Bibles, Psalters, and 
Missals to be described in this paper. 
The one he prized most is known as 
King Hakon’s Bible, from a reference 
on the fly-leaf to King Hakon V. of 
Norway. It is a small volume with 613 
leaves of the thinnest vellum, measur- 
ing no more than 4% by 6% inches, and 
written in tiny ‘black-letter, double-col- 
umned; every page ornamented; there 
are more than eighty delicately painted 
pictures, and hundreds of daintily col- 
ored initials; a perfect treasury of dec- 
orative art. The binding is of the six- 
teenth century, and thought to be 
English; boards covered with brown 
leather, brass bosses and clasps, and 
stamped with panels of griffins in re- 
lief and the motto repeated between 
them of “Jhesus help.” The book is 
French work of the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, and the black-letter in- 
scription reads, “Anno dni. M°. CCC°. 
X°. istum librum emit fr. hanricus 
prior provicialis a conventu hathersleu. 
de dono dni. regis Norwegie,” which is 
to say: “In 1310 brother Henry, provin- 
cial prior, bought this book from the 
Conventus (whatever that means) at 
Hadersley (in Sleswig) cut of the gift 
of my lord the king of Norway.” It 
hardly seems as though the king had 
owned the book, as Ruskin believed 


when he bought it, but it is not sur-. 


prising that the National Library at 
Christiania was disappointed in finding 
that it had gone into his hands from 
Quaritch’s catalogue, just too soon for 
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them; and that the Norwegians sent a 
scholar to report upon it, Herr Kristian 
Koren; and that on Ruskin’s death 
they again tried to become possessors, 
though Ruskin’s heirs have, so far, not 
seen their way to part with the treas- 
ure he so much valued, 

These were all library Bibles, kept 
in his study, and used there; but in 
travelling he had various little testa- 
ments which he carried with him, such 
as the set shown in the Ruskin Exhi- 
bition at Coniston in 1900. In his bed- 
room, for reading on wakeful nights, 
he had the “Stereotype Clarendon 
Press Bible, Printed by Samuel Col- 
lingwood and Co.” in six volumes, one 
being the Apocrypha, and this, like 
others, bears marks of much use in 
notes and pencillings. 

Quite at the end, his eyesight failed 
him for smaller type, and Mrs. Severn 
bought him a larger-typed Bible, which 
he read, or had read to him, constant- 
ly, up to his death. The only bit of 
his writing in it is a note of his sad- 
der moods, “The burden of London, 
Isaiah xxiv.”; I suppose he refers to 
the words, “Behold, the Lord maketh 
the earth empty ... From the utter- 
most part of the earth have we heard 
songs, even glory to the righteous. But 
I said, My leanness, my leanness, woe 
unto me! . . .” Those who read “Fors” 
know how little he trusted our imperi- 
alistic optimism. 

Such a Bible-reader one might think, 
would have collected something in the 
way of a theological library, what are 
called helps to Bible-reading. But no! 
he read neither commentators nor mod- 
ern critics, and I believe he had no 
interest in anybody’s views about 
exegesis or analysis. He kept by him 
a few volumes of reference: Smith’s 
“Bible Dictionary,” Cruden,’ the 
Englishman's “Greek Concordance,” 
Sharpe’s “Translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures” (he knew no Hebrew), and 
there were two copies of Finden’s 
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“Landscape Illustrations of the Bible,” 
one for his study and one for his bed- 
room. But even these few were little 
used; to him the plain old text was the 
book he studied all through his eighty 
years, and knew as not many in this 
generation know it. Once in his rooms 
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at Oxford I remember getting into a 
difficulty about the correct quotation 
of some passage. “Haven’t you a con- 
cordance?” I asked. “I’m ashamed to 
say I have,” he said. I did not quite 
understand him, “Well,” he explained, 
“you and I oughtn’t to need Cruden!” 
W. G. Collingwood. 





A NEW FORM 


Hardly anything is more marked 
than the way in which the ideas of 
men of science with regard to force 
and matter have completely changed 
during the last ten years. In the 
eighties force was force and matter 
was matter, and although a few thor- 
oughgoing materialists, like Ludwig 
Biichner, could be found who asserted 
that force was only a mode of matter, 
it never occurred to anyone that there 
could be a realm of Nature in which 
the two could meet. The atomic the- 
ory that every scrap of matter could 
be divided in the last resort into atoms 
each in itself indivisible, and combin- 
ing among themselves only in fixed 
proportions, was also then a law of 
scientific faith, and led to pronounce- 
ments like those of a late President of 
the Chemical Society, who informed 
his hearers in his annual allocution 
that the age of discovery in chemistry 
was closed, and that henceforth we 
had better devote ourselves to a thor- 
ough classification of chemical phe- 
nomena. But this prediction, irresist- 
ibly reminiscent of the typical German 
professor with his love of tables and 
formulas, was no sooner uttered than 
it was falsified. There came upon us 
Mr. (not then Sir William) Crookes’ 
discovery of what he called “radiant” 
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matter, Hertz’s demonstration of the 
existence of waves in the “ether,” 
Réntgen’s rays, and Becquerel’s light- 
giving metals, until now M. Gustave 
le Bon, in a series of articles which 
appeared in Paris last month, steps 
forward and assures us that these new 
ideas are not several things but one 
thing, and that they all of them point 
to a form of matter spread throughout 
the world, indeed, but so inconceiv- 
ably minute that it becomes not mat- 
ter but force. 

To properly appreciate the value of 
this generalization, we must go back 
to the discovery which really set the 
whole theory going, and which is the 
phenomenon associated with the appa- 
ratus known as “Civokes’ tube.” By 
this, Sir William Crookes demonstrated 
for the first time that if an electric 
discharge of sufficient violence—such, 
for instance, as takes place between 
the terminals of a Rulimkorff or “in- 
tensity” coil—occurs in a_ glass tube 
exhausted to a high degree of vacuum, 
certain luminous phenomena are pro- 
duced which he explained as a bom- 
bardment of the positive end of the 
tube by a rush of particles of matter 
proceeding from the negative terminal 
or “cathode.” That this stream con- 
sists of matter and nothing else seems 
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proved by the fact that if the exhaus- 
tion of the tube be pushed to a yet 
higher degree, so that a practically 
perfect void be found containing 
neither air nor any other gaseous sub- 
stance, the phenomena at once cease, 
But the odd thing about these “ca- 
thodie rays,” as they are sometimes 
called, is that the rush of particles 
which they seem to indicate is so swift 
that if we suppose them to have any 
weight, the energy producing it must 
be sufficient, as Sir Oliver Lodge has 
lately said, to raise the British fleet to 
the top of Mont Blanc. Then came 
Dr. Réntgen and showed that this ca- 
thodie bombardment itself produced 
outside the tube the celebrated rays 
known as X or the unknown, which 
proved themselves capable of penetrat- 
ing more or less perfectly all known 
substances, and. therefore, though not 
themselves luminous, a photographic 
film; and which, unlike their parents 
the cathodie rays, were not drawn 
aside or “deflected” by a magnet 
placed transversely to them. Then 
came M. Becquerel, who showed that 
certain rare metals such as uranium 
and thorium, had the extraordinary 
property at ordinary temperatures of 
emitting rays which were in them- 
selves streams of extremely finely di- 
vided matter, and which gave forth a 
feeble light when impinging on other 
substances. And all the time there 
had been under debate the theory al- 
luded to more than once in this col- 
umn, which is called the theory of 
“ions,” and which teaches that when 
either a liquid or a gas is subjected to 
an electric discharge, its component 
atoms become split up into a number 
of yet smaller parts called “ions,” each 
of them ridden by a charge of electric- 


ity and pressing forward some to the . 


negative and some to the positive pole. 

Now all these phenomena seem to M. 
le Bon to be connected by one common 
feature, which is that they all tend 
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towards the discharge of an electrical- 
ly charged body. Let a gold-leaf elec- 
troscope—to use the oniy instance he 
gives us—receive a sufficient charge to 
cause the gold leaves to diverge, and 
let the cathodie rays, the X rays, or 
the rays from one of M. Becquerel’s 
light-giving metals fall upon it, and 
the leaves at once close as if they had 
been -shot, thereby showing that the 
electric charge which before caused 
them to diverge is no longer there. But 
he has convinced himself that the same 
result attends every chemical reaction, 
such as, for instance, the mixing of a 
seidlitz powder, and that they are even 
produced spontaneously under certain 
conditions by all simple forms of mat- 
ter. He therefore supposes that the 
“atoms” of chemistry which, as their 
hame asserts, have hitherto been sup- 
posed to be indestructible and insoly- 
able, are themselves composed of in- 
finitely small particles of matter 
charged with neutral electricity, and 
in a variety ef circumstances split 
themselves up into negative and posi- 
tive ions, each of them bearing an 
enormous electric charge. This “ionic” 
electricity has also the power, accord- 
ing to him, when it meets any material 
obstacle of transforming itself into 
rays, whieh according to their different 
lengths may be cathodie, X, or Bec- 
querel rays, and which can pass 
through what we have been accus- 
tomed to call “solid’ matter without 
losing their charge of electricity. 
These propositions he supports by ex- 
periments described at length in the 
“Revue Scientifique” of last month, 
and which are certainly well within 
the power of anyone with a very slen- 
der equipment of electrical knowledge 
and apparatus to repeat for himself. 
Into the truth or falsehood of M. le 
Bon’s theory, I do not propose to enter 
here. It will doubtless be first accepted 
ad respondendum questioni—things hav- 
ing been of late too lively in electrical 
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matters for our pundits to assume to- 
wards any new discovery the air of 
contemptuous superiority sometimes 
displayed towards new ideas in other 
branches of science. It will then be 
fiercely questioned and probably as 
fiercely defended. Finally, if all goes 
right, it will take its place among the 
facts, according to the consecrated for- 
mula, definitely acquired by science, 
and everyone will according to their 
respective temperaments either declare 
that they had an inkling of it all along, 
or will else wonder why they did not 
think of it before. Thus do we arrive 
at truth, to quote again from one of 
M. le Bon’s supporters, by successive 
approximations, and it is not for me 
to forecast the issue, although I may 
perhaps say that it seems to me a little 
unfortunate that M. le Bon should 
have put all his eggs in one basket, by 
confining, as he seems to have done in 
his published experiments, his inves- 
tigations to the discharge of an elec- 
troscope only. 

Whatever the issue, and it may well 
be that there are latent cracks in a 
theory which M. le Bon presents to us, 
after the manner of bis clear and logi- 
cal countrymen, whole, round, and pol- 
ished, the consequences of the final 
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acceptance of his theory are fairly 
enormous. The theories of vortex- 
rings, and of waves in an ether whose 
existence is only hypothetically admit- 
ted, and has always been a puzzle to 
many of us, are at once swept away. 
It is doubtful, too, whether the official 
theory of the Hertzian waves—which 
M. le Bon hints may not really go 
through brick walls and large can- 
tles of the earth, but only round 
them—or even the Clerk-Maxwell the- 
ory of light on which,it is based, will 
survive. As for chemistry, the whole 
fabric will be demolished at a blow: 
and we shall have a tabula rasa on 
which we may write an entirely new 
system wherein matter will pass 
through matter, and “elements” will 
be shown to be only differing forms of 
the same substance. But even this will 
be as nothing compared with the re- 
sults which will follow the bridging of 
the space between the material and 
the immaterial, which M. le Bon antici- 
pates as the result of his discoveries, 
and which Sir William Crookes seems 
to have foreshadowed in his address 
to the Royal Society upon its late re- 
ception to the Prince of Wales. Qui 
vivra, verra. 
F. Legge. 
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The world, they tell us, dwindles, 
When matched with other spheres; 
And yet in all their amplitudes 
No place for human tears. 


How sterile is the sunshine, 
How masculine the blue, 

That breeds no shadow, nor betrays 
A memory of dew. 


From “Later Lyrics.” 


John B. Tadd. 
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WHEN PHYLLIS SMILES. 


When Phyllis smiles I do not need the 


sun; 
My room is flooded with a golden 
glow; 
Murky the day may be, the landscape 
dun, 
But the glad sunlight I can well fore- 
! 
Bleak Britain ranks among the fairy 
isles 
When Phyllis smiles. 


When Phyllis speaks her voice is mu- 
sic’s own— 
You think of fountains and the 
streamlet’s song; 
Amid sweet sounds that voice I hear 
alone, 
And for celestial strains I cease to 
long. 
How rare the flush that mantles o’er 
her cheeks 
When Phyllis speaks! 
F. B. Doveton, 


THE CONVERT. 


Here in the dark I lie alone: 
And how I love the silence! You, 
I think, would love it, had you known, 
As I, the howling of that crew 
That bade me scape the lictor’s rod 
By owning Ceesar for a god. 


Thanks be to God, who locked my lips. 
But they, their patience soon at end, 
Cried, “Justice slumbers in eclipse, 
Best that we settle with our friend!” 
Blows followed: then—a shout, a clasp 
That tore me, living, from their grasp. 


For Justice swooped upon the fray: 
Alert and armed, she drove them 
back, 
Smarting and snarling for their prey, 
Like huntsman when he schools his 
pack, 
And threw 
will— 
Where all is dark and damp and still.. 


me here—’twas Cveesar’s 


So still, so calm, no breath of air: 
On quiet seas I seem to ride 
After the storm: I hardly care 
To lift a hand and brush aside, 
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Such languor all my spirit wraps, 
What trickles downward—blood, per- 
haps. 


Blurred phantoms of departed days 
Are thronging round me—thoughts or 
dreams? 
When sudden from the misty haze, 
As lightning through the darkness 
gleams, 
With every facet clear defined 
A vision flashes on my mind. 


The ranks are crowded, tier on tier, 
And midst them in my place am I, 

As oft before; we talk and jeer, 
Waiting to see yon captive die 

Who in the arena stands alone: 

He turns his face—I see my own! 


*Tis I that wait the roar and rush 
When bars are raised; ’tis I that fall 
Upon my knees, amid the hush 
Of cruel tongues, on Christ to call: 
Upon whose parted lips the while 
There breaks a glad, triumphant smile. 
H. C. Minchin. 
The Spectator. 


“LIKE AS THE THRUSH IN 
WINTER.” 
Like as the thrush in winter, when the 
skies 

Are drear and dark and all the woods 
are bare, 

Sings undismayed, till from his melo- 
dies 

Odors of spring float through the fro- 
zen air;— 

So in my heart, when sorrow’s icy 
breath 

Is bleak and bitter and its frost is 
strong, 

Leaps up, defiant of despair and death, 

A sunlit fountain of triumphant song. 

Sing on, sweet singer, till the violets 
come 

And south winds blow: sing on, pro- 
phetic bird! 

Oh, if my lips, which are for ever 
dumb, 

Could sing to men what my sad heart 
has heard,— 

Life’s darkest hour with songs of joy 
would ring; © 

Life’s blackest frost would blossom in- 
to spring. 

Edmond Holmes. 





